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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New Wembley. 

In another twelve days the public will be flocking to the 
British Empire Exhibition; the reopening of which is to 
be performed by His Majesty the King on Saturday, 
May 9. Gas and the secondary products of its manufac- 
ture are to take their good part in the new display. We 
understand there has been additional demand on this occa- 
sion upon gas service to meet the requirements of the 
exhibitors; and it is well known that our primary com- 
modity will have a considerable part in the work of the 
several caterers who will be dealing with the feeding of 
the great multitude during the six months through which 
the Exhibition will be open to the public. Regarding the 
Gas Exhibit, the features of it are to be entirely’ new, 
although the old setting will remain. But in addition to 
the industry’s artistic buildings, further adjoining space 
has been taken, which will be a great convenience for 
cookery demonstrations and so forth. This will prevent 
the overcrowding which sometimes took place in the 
Exhibit last year, and will provide more seating accom- 
modation for the many housewives who will be attracted 
by the lectures and the demonstrations of the methods of 
cooking Empire foods. An Imperial atmosphere will be 
introduced on this occasion by the exposition of the uses 
of gas—industrial as well as domestic—in our Dominions 
and Colonies. There is no doubt that the Committee, 
particularly those who are taking the most active part in 
the plans, have an intention even to outdo the scheme 
which proved so magnetic to the public.during 1924. In 
addition to the Imperial feature, the domestic and indus- 
trial applications of gas at home will be kept well to the 
fore. The abilities of gas for labour-saving—so solving 
the troubles of the housewife, without (as is the case with 
a comperitor) fear of collapse, and with the certainty of 
economy and high efficiency, if waste is not allowed—will 
also be continually proved to visitors. 

The Gas Exhibit is to be full of movement. Prominently 
displayed on the main gangway, a motor manufacturing 
exhibit is being arranged, showing the important indus- 
trial uses of gas in that industry. A similar space on the 
other side of the pavilion entrance will show two gas- 
engines—one of them of 150 H.P., and over g ft. high— 
continuously at work, and, among other duties, supply- 
ing power to a gas wafer-baking oven, from which will 
be produced no less than 100 tins of wafers daily. Various 
other industrial appliances will be seen in operation. A 
Working exhibit of pottery making with gas-fired fur- 
haces, conducted by disabled ex-service men of the Ash- 
tead Pottery, is certain to fascinate many. Another 
interesting section will show the applications of gas in 
various hobbies—such as woodwork, model making, metal 
Work, and amateur wireless. What with the addition of 


daylight cinemas, illustrating the thousand-and-one domes- 
tic and industrial uses of gas, and cookery demonstrations 
and lectures, there is no fear of the live gas industry ‘having 
an exhibit which lacks life. 

There will again be the demonstration of high-power 
low-pressure lighting in the Amusements Park, and gas will 
be represented in the great housing exhibit in the Palace of 
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Engineering. This exhibit, we are informed, will occupy 
at least 60,000 sq. ft., and every foot of the space will 
provide a practical detail in the solution of the housing 
problem. The main object is to prove, by the erection of 
actual full-sized houses, the economic and artistic use to 
which many new materials and methods can now be ap- 
plied in the construction of houses. The buildings will be 
of varied types from working-class dwellings to country 
cottages. In the organization of this display, the Govern- 
ment are participating, through the patronage and advice 
of the Minister of Health; and municipalities, and those 
engaged in building by private enterprise, are co-operat- 
ing to make the demonstration as comprehensive and up- 
to-date as possible. 

It is also learned that the National Gas Council, through 
the Central Executive Board, have acquired space in the 
Chemical Section of the Palace of Industry for tar propa- 
ganda. The design of the accompaniments for this exhibit 
has been confided to the well-known artist, Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson; and he will, there is confidence, do credit to 
his subject. Here samples of road-making material will be 
exhibited, in addition to a stretch of tar-treated road; and 
at the stand literature will also be available descriptive of 
the advantages of tar in the construction or surfacing of 
roads. Steps are being taken to ensure that surveyors, 
chairmen of highway committees, and others interested 
in the road question will have an opportunity of seeing 
what we are assured will be a very interesting exhibit. 
The chemical industry will again this year occupy a pro- 
minent position. As last year, the display is being or- 
ganized by the Association of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers—a guarantee that it will be an interesting and com- 
prehensive exhibit. A number of new features will be 
introduced, and the keynote will be information for the 
public. In the scientific section, it is proposed to show 
how strikingly connected are the various stages from basic 


materials to finished products. From the consideration of 


raw coal, the visitor is to be taken through the various 
stages of its distillation, the products resulting therefrom, 
such as tar and ammonia, the treatment of tar for the 
resulting intermediate products, which lead up to the 
manufacture of dyestuffs. The production of benzole, dis- 
infectants, fine chemicals, medicinal products, and the 
numerous other chemicals obtained from coal will also be 
illustrated. The wonders of coal and its products are only 
partially realized by the public; but at this exhibition the 
scientists propose to be informative as to these things, 
which have such an important part in the service and 
economy of everyday life. 

Of the Exhibition generally, it may be said that the in- 
terest which the Homeland, Dominions, and the Colonies 
are furnishing on this occasion will be an enlargement of 
that which was enjoyed by the public through the wonder- 
ful display of last year. From the marvels of our Empire, 
and the demonstrations of the relationship that exists 
between science and the things of everyday life, down to 
‘the amusements which will be provided, there will be 
something in the great display for every visitor, whatever 
his interests. Splendid and attractive as was the gigantic 
show last year, the one this year will be lighter and 
brighter, and will make its call to people far and near, 
even to those across the seas, 
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An Electrical Inquiry into Domestic Supplies. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of liveliness is noticeable in the 
electricity supply industry in respect of the exploration 
of conditions with a view to future developments. There 
is the Committee, who have been sitting under the chair- 
manship of Lord Weir, to whom the Government entrusted 
the task of advising them on the lines that should be 
adopted in regard to generation and distribution with the 
object of increasing the availability of electrical energy. 
The Minister of Transport and the Minister of Labour 
have been talking in charming language of the interest 
the Government are taking in the efforts to promote the 
coursing of electrical energy here, there, and everywhere. 
But the Advisory Committee have not, so far as we are 
aware, yet reported; and so we cannot think that the 
Government have at present any definitely moulded views 
as to the future, or the assistance they are prepared to 
render. Now the Electricity Commissioners have ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider the questions of the 
development of domestic consumption and alternative 
methods of charging. The constitution of the Committee 
is purely electrical; it comprises members of the British 
Electrical Development Association, the Association of 
Electric Power Companies, the Municipal Electrical Asso- 
ciation, and the Provincial Electric Supply Committee. 

It is an interesting feature to find a Government Depart- 
ment concerning itself in this way in the business end of a 
statutory industry. The fact will undoubtedly have an 
influence within the industry if recommendations are made 
by the Committee which commend themselves to the Com- 
missioners, and, through them, are endorsed by the 
Government. But as to the effectiveness of any recom- 
mendations that may be submitted, this will rest entirely 
with the public. The point has frequently been made by 
us—that with Government interest so manifestly directed 
towards the electrical industry, the policy the gas indus- 
try should pursue is the highest possible standard of ser- 
vice among the public. In that way it will best protect its 
interests. It may be frankly confessed that we shall be 
curious to learn the nature of the recommendations that 
are made by the Committee of investigation who are to 
advise as to the domestic development of the uses of elec- 
tricity. In the first place, they are asked to consider 
and report what steps are being taken by authorized 
undertakers to encourage and extend the application of 
electricity to domestic purposes; the relative effectiveness 
of such steps; and what further steps could be taken to 
bring about an increased consumption of electricity in the 
household. It seems to us that the reference savours 
somewhat of a reflection upon the business acumen of the 
existing administrators and managers of electricity under- 
takings. The potentialities in domestic electrification 
differ in every area; and there can be no one formula which 
can have universal application to the encouragement and 
extension of the use of electricity. Because of the diver- 
sity of conditions, it is difficult to judge as to the “ rela- 
tive ’’ effectiveness of the steps already taken to secure 
development. We may be pardoned for thinking that if 
electrical undertakings are administered and managed by 
competent men, they themselves have already considered 
the trading methods applied in other districts having 
correspondence with theirs, to ascertain whether or not 
they are superior to their own. But apparently the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners do not regard the matter in the 
same light as ourselves, and are of opinion that the 
capacity of local administrators for judgment requires 
supplementing by an Advisory Committee drawn from the 
various organizations mentioned. Furthermore, one 
would imagine that all normal steps that can be taken to 
bring about an increased consumption of electricity are 
well known to the administrators and executive officials 
of electricity undertakings. It will be of little use for the 
Committee merely to present known and normal practices 
as the ‘‘ further steps.’’ These must be novel and there- 
fore abnormal. Hence the interest there will be in seeing 
what the Committee will propose in their report. They 
will have to be clever if they can devise plans which have 
not been previously thought of and tried in the forty and 
odd years of the electricity industry’s statutory life. 

Then there is that eternal matter of tariffs. As long 


the electricity supply industry, the charges for electricity 
have almost constantly been the subject of attention and 
discussion. For electricity supply it is felt that some. 
thing special in the nature of charging is needed. Apart 
from flat rates and discounts according to purpose and 
character of patronage, the method most favoured s:: far 
is the bi-part one—a fixed charge and a low price per 
unit. But in most cases the fixed charge is a perceitage 
upon the rateable value of, or upon the floor area o! cer. 
tain rooms in, a house. This sounds ludicrous; bu: the 
fact remains that the men of the electricity industry have 
found nothing better. Neither system has, in respect of 
the fixed charge, any definite relation to the electric::! re- 
quirements of the householder. Many electrical mein are 
very properly of opinion that some two-part method should 
be devised, the fixed charge of which should have relation 
to the electrical requirements of the consumer. Thiat is 
the only legitimate foundation for such a system; it is 
the only manner in which can be eliminated the injustices 
as between consumers which are found .through the 
operation of the rateable value and floor area elements in 
existing bi-part systems. We rather think the Electricity 
Commissioners are surprised that more undertakings have 
not applied for permission to substitute a two-part tariff 
for the flat rate one—not compulsorily, but at the option 
of the consumer. The second item in the reference to the 
Committee asks them to investigate and report as to what 
methods of charging for domestic supplies could be 
authorized as standard ones (subject to the fixing of an 
appropriate quantum in individual cases) for adoption, at 
the option of authorized undertakers, in lieu of charging 
for the actual amount of energy supplied, or by the elec- 
trical quantity contained in the supply. There the Com- 
missioners have set the Committee the task of attempting 
to discover something which the perennial exercise of the 
best brains in the industry has not yet succeeded in doing. 
Perhaps concentrated effort will be victorious where scat- 
tered endeavour has failed. There are words in the refer- 
ence against which some existing consumers might pro- 
test did they know of them. They are ‘‘ for adoption at 
the option of authorized undertakers.’’ Some consumers, 
until they know of the method proposed to be substituted 
for (say) a flat-rate system, might object to the option rest- 
ing only with the authorized undertakers. Now why not 
set this matter at rest, and get into uniformity with the 
gas industry? The domestic purposes other than lighting 
for which the electrical industry are heartily yearning are 
cooking and room and water heating. Then why not 
charge by the therm (which has direct relation to those 
uses), and so get the two competing industries on one basis? 
We can see the men of the electricity industry smiling 
over this; we agree there is room for the smile. We also 
concur in what will be their view, that they would be 
foolish to enter into competition on the basis of a unit of 
heat—100,000 B.Th.U.—such as has been applied by 
statute to the gas industry. But perhaps the Committee 
may think differently, and will at least take the idea into 
consideration, even though they reject it as being deroga- 
tory to the competitive position for heating purposes of 
the purveyors of electrical energy. 

Then, we see, it may be necessary, in order that the 
Committee’s recommendations may be effective, to make 
application for legislative powers. The Committee are, In 
fact, asked to report what legislative powers (if any) be- 
yond those already conferred by the Electricity (Supply) 
Act would be required to give effect to any recommen: 
dations that may be made. If legislation is conteimplated 
simply to make the recommendations permissive, then no 
harm would be done; but if compulsory application !s 
view, it would depend upon the nature of the recommenda 
tions whether or not the electricity industry would rebel 
against this method of altering their statutory powers and 
administrative rights. 

We are of opinion there might be a serviceable exten 
sion of the reference to the Committee to cognate and, 
indeed, very pertinent matters. A couple may be suggested 
for the consideration of the Electricity Commissioners: 
The first is, What would be the effects in respect f elec- 
tricity generating and distributing plants assuming these 
were called upon to give an amount of heat equivalent to 





as there has been an interest on our part in the affairs of 


the coal now used in a given district—particularly having 
regard to the seasonal requirements for room heating, the 
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vagarious temperatures in winter time, and the fact that 
the peak of the lighting load then obtains? The second 
point is, Is it to the country’s economic advantage that 
coal should be used for the production of electricity for 
domestic heating purposes, in view of the efficiencies 
of generation, distribution, and utilization? Perhaps the 
Board of Fuel Research might be invited to aid the Com- 
mittee, if the Commissioners can see their way to extend 
the scope of the inquiry in the manner suggested. The 
consideration of these two matters should have precedence 
of the other three, for upon the answers to the former 
would greatly depend the necessity for spending much time 
upon the latter. 


Low-Grade Gas and the Unaccounted-for 
Percentage. 


THERE were several matters of more than passing interest 
in the Presidential Address of Mr. F. A. West, of Newark, 
to the members of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association [ante pp. 237-240]. In it are found the broad 
views of a thinker who forms judgment from personal 
experience and experiment, and is not inclined to attach 
himself to any particular flock who adopt the practices of 
those whom they regard as dependable leaders. The mem- 
bers, after visiting the Newark Works and hearing the 
Presidential Address, have several matters over which to 
indulge in a little mental exercise for the purpose of 
examining into, and forming conclusions upon, their 
validity. But we are confident that, whatever other engi- 
neers and managers may think, Mr. West will not shift 
in any degree from the opinions he has formed as to 
the best course of procedure in the circumstances with 
which he is surrounded at Newark. However, we must 
preface what will be regarded as the cardinal and con- 
troversial points of the address by a brief reference to 
general matters. The Gas Company (whose property 
is about to pass into the hands of the Corporation) were 
badly in want of new works; but instead of going to 
a fresh site, economy suggested the piecemeal reconstruc- 
tion of the works, until now there is hardly a remnant of 
the old remaining, although the arrangement may not be 
precisely what Mr. West would have selected or designed 
had he been dealing with a virgin site, and so had free- 
dom for the lay-out. He has continued horizontal retorts; 
and from his method of operating them, he is obtaining a 
regular flow of gas of even quality. Working 12} cwt. 
charges in twelve ‘hours, charging every six hours, and 
employing temperatures of from 1300° to 1330° C., he 
is making 72°3 therms from South Yorkshire and Notting- 
ham coal; and, when four beds are at work, the output is 
equal to 140,000 c.ft. per man per day, for every operation 
in the retort house—including clinkering furnaces, remov- 
ing ashes, sweeping-up, &c. No one will be prepared to 
criticize these results, having regard to the circumstances. 
So working, and at the temperatures mentioned, it is hoped 
the settings will have a long life. Absolute control is 
maintained by routine testing throughout the operations. 
In this way, troubles are often avoided; and, moreover, 
a regular supply of 475 B.Th.U. gas is given, of uniform 
Composition and specific gravity. Incidentally, it may be 
Suggested that a useful hint will be found by some en- 
Sineers in the description given by the President of his 
coke-handling plant, which was made by a local firm from 
second-hand steel work from the old retort house. 

It is to the controversial part of the address to which we 
Partic larly wish to direct attention, because we are con- 
ident that there will be dissentients from the views ex- 
Pressed, as well as strong supporters. From his experi- 
_ with low-grade gas (no lower than 410 B.Th.U.), 
Mr. West is persuaded that it is uneconomical, and not in 


best 4 . 
9 vest Interests of an undertaking such as that at 
4vew 


slab He finds that the troubles he experienced 
oun the distribution of gas of that calorific value are 
orp caring, with economic advantages, by the supply of 
oth i no higher value than 475 B.Th.U.—only a 16 p.ct. 
be ” - His deductions from the Newark experiences 
din : while there are admitted advantages for almost 
“ Rage — in being equipped with alternative methods 
_ ‘anulacture, there are also decided disadvantages. 


onvinced that in the smaller works it is not an 





economical proposition to run two different types of gas- 
producing plant at the same time, as, in such circum- 
stances, the best efficiency cannot be obtained from either. 
That is true in respect of the smaller works, but, in all 
industrial works, one has to take into consideration 
economic efficiency as well as plant efficiency before final 
judgment is passed in respect of such a question as this. 
He admits that there is in the auxiliary plant an aid to 
the control of the local coke market; and, in existing coke 
market conditions, this advantage is one to which due 
weight must be given, with, concurrently, other secondary 
products reduced in value. Any outlet for the profitable 
utilization of coke is welcome at the present time; and, 
looking also at developments in competition in the coke 
market, we are not disposed to belittle this aspect of the 
matter, having regard to the ultimate economic considera- 
tions. There must be regard for the future as well as the 
present. We also hold that the changing conditions in 
respect of labour must be kept in view—not so much 
labour within the industry, but in those industries upon 
which gas undertakings depend for materials. An obliga- 
tion rests upon those who have the control of such a supply 
as that of gas to do their utmost to maintain it in times of 
emergency as well as in normal conditions. We will not 
say this is as important as giving constant service in 
respect of pressure, calorific value, composition, and 
specific gravity; but it has an importance which should 
not be neglected, in view of the reliance placed to-day on 
gas for light, heat, and power. It seems to us that the 
only point Mr. West has in his favour is the one that two 
small plants cannot be continually worked each to its 
highest efficiency. In normal conditions it is not difficult 
with a water gas or complete gasification plant and a coal- 
gas plant, if both are under good supervision, to mix the 
two gases in determined proportions, and so give a supply 
constant in all respects. 

The next point is as to the supply of low-grade gas. 
Mr. West’s experiences have not been good at Newark 
with gas of 410 B.Th.U.; and he has retraced his steps 
to 475 B.Th.U., and is much happier in his particular cir- 
cumstances. He puts the position tersely wlien he says 
that, while the low-grade gas was economical to manufac- 
ture, it was not the cheapest to sell. What he found was 
that, as the make went up, the unaccounted-for gas in- 
creased in direct ratio until the alarming figure of 20 p.ct. 
was reached, and there seemed to be no finality about it. 
So far as the mains are concerned, if they are in sound 
state, there should not be more leakage with the low-grade 
vas than with the high grade, unless (with unsound joints) 
the greater leakage be due to the use of higher pressures 
with the former. But the fact remains that since the 
high-grade gas (if 475 B.Th.U. quality is entitled to that 
nominal distinction) was introduced, the percentage of 
unaccounted-for gas has in two years been reduced from 
20 to 13. This fact the President regards as sufficient 
evidence to show he is on the right lines. Thermally the 
loss of 20 c.ft. out of every 100 c.ft. of 410 B.Th.U. gas 
means a loss of 8200 B.Th.U., while the loss of 13 c.ft. 
out of every 100 c.ft. of 475 B.Th.U. gas means a loss of 
6175 B.Th.U. From the economy point of view the Presi- 
dent is right. So far, however, as the distributing system 
is concerned, we cannot see that there should be a reduc- 
tion of the unaccounted-for percentage by the mere process 
of increasing the calorific value by 65 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 
But there must be a cause for the effects described; and 
there can be little doubt that the real cause of the high 
percentage of unaccounted-for gas was the condition 
which customers’ meters attained—after, so we gather, 
shorter service—during the reign of the low-grade gas. 
There is no doubt that with low-grade gas there must be 
complete removal of all impurities which have a deteriorat- 
ing: effect upon the metal parts of meters. The leathers of 
the meters, too, perished considerably during the years of 
the supply of the low-grade gas; while the greater propor- 
tion of hydrocarbons in the richer gas is having a good 
protective influence. Those are the points over which 
there may be discussion between the advocates respectively 
of low-grade gas and what to-day may be described as the 
normal grades of gas. And we shall not be surprised to 
hear of experiences where there has been no undue. in- 
crease of the unaccounted-for percentage where low-grade 
gas is distributed. However, technically that is one of the 
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outstanding features of the address; and in it there is a 
challenge based on an experience of some duration. But 
we are not prepared to say that what is stated would apply 
as conclusive in all local and economic circumstances. It 
may be that there will have to be greater recourse to com- 
plete gasification and lower grades of gas as time passes. 
No one can yet say positively what will happen; but should 
that come to pass, then inventive faculties will set to work 
to defeat such attendant drawbacks as are described in the 
address, 

A highly pleasing feature of the deliverance is the Presi- 
dent’s firm views On the subject of service. He is a strong 
believer in supervision not stopping short at the meter, 
but that it should be carried into the vital quarters beyond. 
Newark may be classed as one of the pioneers in this. 
Some years ago the Company obtained an enactment which 
enabled them to specify the size of internal pipes; and now 
architects, builders, and gasfitters are all required to work 
to specification in the piping of houses. Then, again, the 
undertaking ‘has a well-trained inspector whose duty is to 
call at every house and inquire if, and see for himself that, 
everything is working satisfactorily. Mr. West is quite 
convinced this is an economical scheme, as many small de- 
fects are discovered and put right which would otherwise 
cause the consumer to be dissatisfied. All who take the 
long and the correct view will agree with him that the 
general policy of up-to-date gas undertakings should be 
service to the public, if they are to keep abreast of the 
times, and meet competition successfully. It is indeed . 
much better to charge a fraction of a penny per therm more 
for gas, and give thorough satisfaction, than to sell 
cheaper gas, and not trouble about the consumers realizing 
good results. Though that fraction of a penny may have, 
under the sliding-scale, q slight effect upon the dividends 
of share and stock holders, it is one of the soundest pieces 
of protection they could have for their capital in these 
keenly competitive days. 

Whatever part of the address is considered, we see in 
it that the President has one objective to all his doings 
within the opportunities provided by his environment. 
It is—Good Service. That should be the predominant 
consideration throughout the gas industry. It is the high- 
way to maximum progress. 


The Industrial Business. 
THERE are indications of a larger activity in the gas in- 
dustry in connection with the application of gas to indus- 
trial operations, and above all a bigger recognition of 
the fact that, for the best and permanent promotion of this 
branch of business gas salesmen with special knowledge 
are required. The ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ have contributed to the 
promotion of specialization by the formation of a Circle 
for industrial gas salesmen only; the point as to special 
knowledge and acumen was strongly emphasized by Mr. 
Dean Chandler in the remarkably engaging and informa- 
tion imparting paper (published last week) which he con- 





tributed to the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association; and the same view underlies all that was said 
in the paper, which concentrated much, that Mr. C. Bryan 
Donkin read at the meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association last Wednesday. The largely in- 
creased attention which is being given to this subject is 
very opportune. Industrial depression is fairly rife; there 
are signs that revival is at hand, but that it is likely to be 
a progressive revival, and not one which will come upon 
the country as a rolling tide. The conditions therefore 
admirably serve as an opportunity for the exploitation of 
industrial gas heating. 

Those in charge of industries are looking around to 
ascertain where and how they can effect economies; and 
the gas industry has the means available for assisting in 
its promotion. But a great deal of care is necessary in 
treating this matter, because the experiences of gas heat- 
ing during the war had a twofold effect; and there is need 
to correct any false impression that may have been formed 
during that period, and to further the good impressions 
that were made by being in a position to show the advances 
that have since been achieved. We get mention of the dual 
impressions by taking together the papers by Mr. Bryan 
Donkin and Mr. Dean Chandler. The former states that 
‘during the war, when furnaces were required quickly 


and in large numbers, there was no time to go into ques- 
tions of design and efficiency. Consequently users goi the 
impression that gas was an expensive and inefficient fuel, 
However, very great advances have been made in the 
scientific design of the gas furnace; and gas can now show 
efficiencies far greater than other fuels.’”’ Mr. Dean 
Chandler’s point of view is: ‘‘ The use of town gas in all 
branches of engineering and industrial activity was largely 
a war-time development. . . It was thought in sony 
quarters that the industrial load which had been built up 
during the war would, after the Armistice, decline and lx 
finally lost; but the advantages of the use of gas as a fuel 
for a hundred-and-one purposes had been conclusively de- 
monstrated, and its future was thereby assured. Of course, 
it was to be expected that a sudden drop in the load would 
occur immediately after the cessation of fighting, but with 
the return of more normal conditions in industry, the tem- 
porary set-back has gradually been made good.’’ Both 
authors are right. War-time experiences—when all was 
push and hurry, and time and not cost was the important 
thing—did give to many men in industry the idea that the 
fuel cost of gas was high; while others saw the economy 
and efficiency attributes of gas compared with solid fuel. 
It is highly important that those controlling industry 
should get detached from the consideration of fuel costs 
alone, and give consideration to the economies and higher 
efficiencies which the change to gaseous fuel produces, 
and which reduces the over-all costs per unit of production. 
That is a matter that must be kept well before those con- 
cerned in industrial work. Even if fuel costs are con- 
sidered alone, both Mr. Dean Chandler and Mr. Bryan 
Donkin show the increased knowledge, compared with the 
early adventure of gas in this field, that exists to-day as to 
the points to which strict observance must be given in 
order to gain higher thermal efficiencies and thus lower thi 
fuel cost per se. There is also the question of the correct 
methods of application, which have a considerable bearing 
upon fuel cost. There are a right way and many wrong 
ways of applying gas as a fuel in industrial operations; 
and that is why a person not fully competent to deal with 
large propositions may do irreparable harm, through not 
being able to advise in a manner which will give the con- 
sumer the maximum economy. Mr. Dean Chandler sup- 
plies an instance of how, by laboratory investigation, the 
South Metropolitan Company succeeded in proposing 
an entirely new system for the heating of steel tram wheel 
tyres, which reduced the consumption of gas, to the L.C.C. 
Tramway Department, from 0°7 to o'2 therm per tyre; 
and another example is given of a development which 
resulted in a greatly enhanced quality of product. 

The papers by Mr. Bryan Donkin and Mr. Chandler 
contain much information for every gas man who is en- 
gaged in the industrial gas business, and they should be 
read together, and be carefully studied. The subject !s 
one which interests most gas managers, because there is 
hardly a gas-supply area in which there is not some indus- 
try in which gas can be applied. Even villages have now 
their garages in which motor-car repairs are carried out, 
and which require heat for the work. The industrial con- 
sumer is, as a rule, one whose custom is well worth hav- 
ing; and it can be obtained and retained by gas under- 
takings by attention to such matters as both authors 
present in their contributions. 





The Thousand Pounds Coke Competition. 





Our contemporaries in France, Germany, Holland, and 
America have published information regarding the coke com- 
petition ; and inquiries have been made for further particulars 
from friends abroad. These have been given. The con stein 
were fully set forth in the ‘* Journat ”’ for Feb. 18; wail refer. 
ences to other information which has been sought have sinc 
appeared in our columns. We hope all who are working at con- 
tributions will remember that the last day for receiving them at 
We want as many papers as Po 
sible in each of the three sections. A wag asked us th other 
day who would be the winner of the £200 prize. The m nbers 
of the Committee will not know who is the winner of that o 
any other of the prizes until after adjudication of the last of the 
contributions. Not till then will be opened the sealed envelopes 
We might tale the 





this office is June 30. 


| 
| 
| 
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containing the names of the competitors. 
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opportunity of mentioning that a paper must only have a nom 
de plume at the top; and the nom de plume must be on the 
outside of the sealed envelope. It would also be an additional 
safeguard if repeated on the sheet of paper enclosed in the 
envelope which bears the name and address of the competitor. 


Electricity for Gas- Works Purposes. 

In the ‘* JouRNaL ’’ for March 18 (p. 662), reference was 
made to the action of the Ministry of Heaith in consulting the 
Electricity Commissioners as to including in a loan applied for 
by the Goole Urban District Council for gas-works extensions 
an amount for the provision of electricity generating machinery 
for plant operation. The Commissioners advised that the 
Council should take their supply from an electricity supply com- 
pany. The National Gas Council advised that intervention in 
such a matter by the Electricity Commissioners should be re- 
sisted. We are pleased to learn that the Council have received 
information that the Ministry of Health has since uncondition- 
ally granted the necessary sanction to the Goole Council. 


More Capital Wanted. 

It is a change to see once more the name of Lt.-Col. E. 
Eaton, “‘C.E.,” figuring on a prospectus with which 43, 
Cannon Street, is identified. The Chagford and Devon Electric 
Light Company, Ltd., require ‘‘ additional extension capital,”’ 
and Eaton’s name appears on the prospectus in association with 
the useful baronet—Sir Charles B. H. Soame—and Mr. R. G. 
Harley as Directors. The perennial officials, Walter Thompson,, 
Solicitor, and Turner & Co., the Auditors, are also there. The 
Company have opened the mouths of their coffers to wide 
dimensions. The offer of Chagford and Devon (why should 
Chagford come before the county ?) capital is only for £12,500 
of cumulative preference shares of £1 each, for which a 
premium of is. is required; and £515,654 ordinary shares at £51 
each, which are entitled to ‘‘ g1 p.ct.’’? of the balance of dis- 
tributable net profits. Apparently that £528,000 odd will not be 
enough for the new business to be done at Chagford, as a 
“limited number ”’ of 73 p.ct. first mortgage debentures are 
also waiting acceptance by anyone who is willing to part with 
his or her money. The Lighting and Power Finance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., part of the 43, Cannon Street machinery, are making 
this offer. A great point is made of the fact that the Company 
are utilizing water power, and that the Directors have con- 
cluded an agreement for supplying in bulk electricity for light, 
heat, and power. With whom this agreement has been made, 
is not stated; and no figures are given as to existing busi- 
ness—actual consumption, revenue, profits, &c. A very artful 
statement is made in a circular accompanying the prospectus : 
“The possibility of the undertaking being bought out by a 
larger concern must not be disregarded, in which event con- 
siderable capital profit may accrue, and in particular to the 
ordinary shares, which, after payment out of the yearly net 
profits of g p.ct. to the preference shares are entitled to rank 
lor dividend in the balance of net profits—viz., 91 p.ct.’’ At the 
top of the prospectus appears the words : ‘‘ Every application wiil 
receive consideration as far as is possible.” Of that we have 
not the slightest doubt. Another copy of the prospectus of the 
South Midlands and Berkshire Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany has also been received from a gas shareholder. 


Coal Shipments and Values. 


; in March there was a little more activity compared with 
February in the coal export trade, but not enough to make 
those engéged in it any more lighthearted when the figures 
e compared with those of the corresponding months 
d the previous year. The total quantity exported in 
Was 4,392,258 tons, while in February 4,344,008 tons 
upped. In the corresponding month of 1924, the amount 
Xported Was 5,190,265 tons, and in that of 1923 7,180,102 tons. 
The values of these quantities were : March, 1925, £54,557,002; 
_ A:6,390,574 5 1923, 48,817,851. Gas coal shared in the 
snuy increased activity; the quantity shipped during the 
month being 600,104 tons, as compared with 568,966 tons in 
_ 4 The shipments of gas coal in March, 1924, were 
‘ons, and in 1923, 866,607 tons. The value of the gas 
'pped last month was £603,672, which gives an average 
per ton of £1 os. 1°4d., or 5d. less than the average for the gas 
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coal exported in February. Taking the first three months of 
the year, the total quantity of coal sent abroad was 13,102,317 
tons compared with 15,705,950 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1924, and 18,694,402 tons in that of 1923. Of these quan- 
tities in the first quarter of this year, 1,720,846 tons was gas 
coal. This compares with 1,981,846 tons in the first quarter of 
1924, and 2,290,790 tons in that of 1923. 


Gas Coke Exports. 

There was also rather a better showing in regard to gas 
coke last month, as compared with February; the respective 
figures being 52,658 tons and 41,714 tons. In March, 1924, 
76,826 tons of gas coke were exported ; and in the same month 
of 1923, 93,865 tons. The value of the gas coke shipped last 
month was £;76,400, which works out to an average of 
£1 gs. o'2d. per ton, which is close upon is. 7d. less than the 
average per ton for February. The value of the quantity ex- 
ported in March, 1924, was £136,708, and in 1923 4,144,777: 
In the first quarter of this year, the total shipped was 158,178 
tons, which is rather less. than half the quantity sent overseas in 
the corresponding period of 1924, when it reached 326,455 tons. 
In the first three months of 1923, the amount of gas coke 
shipped was 294,553 tons. The values were: For the first 
quarter of this year, £240,085 ; 1924, £569,361 ; 1923, 4,428,941. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Shipments. 

Last month the amount of sulphate of ammonia sent 
abroad was 19,198 tons, as against 26,321 tons in March, 1924. 
For the first three months of this year, 79,607 tons were 
shipped, as compared with 87,258 tons in 1924. So far, there- 
fore, we have not succeeded in maintaining the quantity of 
business done abroad in the first quarter of last year. The best 
customer up to the present is Spain and the Canaries; the 
quantity taken by them being 28,699 tons in the first quarter of 
this year, as compared with 16,439 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1924. The Dutch East Indies has been the next best 
customer with 14,474 tons, and Japan follows with 14,182 tons; 
but last year in the same period Japan bought 32,755 tons. 





Coal Tar Products. 

In March the export of benzoie showed a distinct upward 
move; the quantity being 53,041 gallons, as compared with 
13,246 gallons in March, 1924. But in the first quarter of last 
year considerably more than twice the quantity was shipped, 
contrasted with the first quarter of this year; the respective 
figures being 252,749 gallons and 115,521 gallons. Of naphtha 
last month, 3463 gallons were sent abroad, as against 4638 
gallons in March, 1924. The shipment of naphtha for the 
quarter was 10,895 gallons, as against 49,797 gallons in the cor- 
responding period of 1924. Taking together tar, oil, creosote, 
&c., no less than 3,063,280 gallons were sent abroad last month, 
compared with 2,234,298 gallons in March, 1924. In the first 
three months of this year, the total quantity exported was 
10,828,946 gallons, as against 9,513,748 gallons in the first 
quarter of 1924. 


Gas Oil Imports. 

In March 5,721,410 gallons of gas oil were imported, as 
compared with 3,614,176 gallons in March, 1924. In the first 
quarter of the year, the total quantity of gas oil imported was 
16,250,811 gallons, which contrasts with 16,103,496 gallons in 
January-March, 1924—a small difference. 








Anti-Eczema Soap 

As the result of careful research, Messrs. F. & E. Stanton, 
Ltd., of Lewisham, London, S.E. 13, have been successful in 
producing an anti-eczema emulsion, and experimental work has 
enabled them to convert this into a firm, hard, anti-eczema soap, 
which will not only prevent gas eczema breaking out upon gas 
workers, but will also cure those who are suffering from it. 
The firm inform us that they will be pleased to post, free, a 2-lb. 
sample bar of the soap upon receipt of a post-card from any 
gas manager or. engineer, so that a test may be made of its 
virtues. 


_ 
> 


Institution of Civil Engineers—An Extra Meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, May 6, at six o’clock, of the various bodies 
which are co-operating in the work of the Special Committee 
on Tabulating the Results of Heat-Engine Trials. Mr. J. 
Carnaghan will introduce the following subject for discussion : 
‘* A Standard Code for Tabulating the Results of a Heavy Oil 
Engine Trial.” Capt. H. Riall Sankey, C.B., C.B.E., 
Chairman of the Committee, will preside. 
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PERSUNAL. 





Among recently elected members of the Society of Chemical 
Industry is Mr. Jacques ApaDy. 


At a meeting on the 21st, Alderman FREDERICK JosEPH 
West, C.B.E., Lord Mayor of Manchester, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. ALEXANDER YOUNG, Gas Manager at Tayport, has been 
appointed Engineer and Manager of the gas undertaking at 
Bridge of Allan. Educated at Arbroath High School, Mr. 
Young served his apprenticeship with Messrs. Shanks, of 
Arbroath. Later he obtained the position of Chief Draughts- 
man at the Dundee Gas-Works, whence he went to Tayport. 

Many readers will be interested to learn that Mr. R. L. 
WILson, who has for a number of years occupied the position 
of Commercial Manager to Messrs. J. Brown & Co., Ltd., 
manufacturing chemists, of Savile Town, Dewsbury, has been 
appointed a Director of the Company. 





OBITUARY. 


In the early part of this month Mr. A. Jacos, Manager of 
the British Aluminium Company, Ltd., died at Hatch End, 
Middlesex, at the age of 57 years. 

We regret to learn of the death, on the 18th inst., at 93, 


Morningside Drive, Edinburgh, of the wife of Mr. James O. 
Scott, of Messrs. Alder & Mackay, Ltd. 








pe 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA, 


Some of the circulars issued by electricity supply undertakings 
regarding electric cooking and heating are probably more in- 
teresting to those who understand, than to those who have 
not the knowledge to estimate, the value 
received for a given expenditure. We 
have before us some circulars on the 
subject sent out by the Great Yarmouth 
Electricity Supply Department. The first one tells us, that 
in response to an increasing demand from electric lighting con- 
sumers who are desirous of taking advantage of electric cook- 
ing and heating, the price for current has been reduced to 13d. 
per unit (flat rate) for those purposes, or id. per unit for all 
purposes, plus a lump payment equal to 20 p.ct. on the rate- 
able value of the premises, plus a rent of 41 a year for a No. 
1g cooker, 24s. a year for a No. 20 cooker, and 28s. a year 
for a No. 22 cooker. The householders of Yarmouth who 
desire to take advantage of electric cooking and heating may 
find that these processes will take advantage of them. ‘There 
are two points into which the householder should inquire. 
One is, Why do the electricity people have to charge 13d. 
per unit for cooking and heating, while so much more is 
charged per unit for lighting? And, Why do they talk about 
id. per unit for cooking and heating under the rateable value 
system, when there is also the 20 p.ct. in this instance to be 
divided over the consumption to find the average total cost 
per unit? They will reply that they want to encourage a day 
load, and to induce this they charge a low price. But it must 
be apparent to the poorest of intelligences that if there were the 
savings and merits about electric cooking that are so lavishly 
spoken of and circulated, there would be no need for such low 
prices per unit. The fact is that the potential heat energy in 
a unit of electricity is so meagre—3420 B.Th.U.—that expe- 
diency compels a small charge in order to make any show (even 
then it is of a remote order) in the competitive field. That is 
the point to which the attention of householders should be 
directed—in other words, they should be informed of the modest 
heat value of a unit of electricity in comparison with the value 
to be purchased at the same price through other heat agents. 
That is a matter on which these circulars for the ‘‘ informa- 
tion’? of the householders of Great Yarmouth are as silent as 
the grave. It would, of course, be a strategical blunder for 
electricity purveyors to say anything about the matter. What 
is said is that ‘‘ the electric method is extremely simple, and 
requires no previous experience—a point which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized in view of the misconception which ap- 
pears to exist in the minds of many people.’’ It is not the 
method that is extremely simple; it is the householder who be- 
lieves that it is—for the ‘‘ simple method ”’ is the seat of several 
weaknesses, to which it is constantly succumbing to the incon- 
venience of the user, and which then call for rectifying expert 
attention. So real is the uneconomy through hotplate ineffi- 
ciency, and so pronounced are the limitations and the troubles, 
that we see in the Department’s circular that “ no stove will 
be let for a shorter period than twelve months.” It is in the 
circumstances a necessary safeguarding condition. 


Yarmouth and the 
Cooking Load. 





But we were on price. It is the custom 
Plausible Tales and =in some areas to trot out consuwers’ 
Incontrovertible Facts. low accounts for electricity for coo cin; 
and heating in comparison. with gas. |, 
should be pointed out to householders that these are no: jing 
to go by. Such testimony misses out the important factwr o} 
work done; the work done must be equal if there is to be any 
true financial comparison. Householders should also have im- 
pressed upon them that a gas therm equals 100,000 B.1i1.U., 
while a unit of electricity equals only 3420 B.Th.U. ‘ther. tore 
100,000 + 3420 = 29 units of-electricity. Any intelligent hv use- 
holder must see when the matter is brought to his notice ti:at— 
with a slightly higher thermal efficiency in the electric oven 
than in the gas oven, but with a higher efficiency on the hot. 
plate of the gas-cooker than on the electric hotplate (75 \ Xo 
p.ct. of the work done by a gas-cooker is carried out cu the 
hotplate)—it is impossible, equal work being done, for the 
electric cooker, in view of the heat value delivered for a wiven 
expenditure, to match the gas-cooker for economy. Consu:ners 
with these facts before them will realize why in their struyyvies 
to secure heating and cooking business the electrical pcople 
have to get down to low prices per unit ; even then the thei mal 
value given for money expended is cistressingly poor. Just as 
one cannot get out of a jug more tiquid than it will hold, so 
one cannot get more heat out of a unit of electricity than ii can 
generate. But the electricians make out a plausible tale which. 
without investigation, may deceive many people. 
It would be interesting to know low 
Charges and Costs. the flat rate of 19d. per unit for heating 
and cooking is justified in Great \ar- 
mouth. It is stated that 230 cookers were placed as the result 
of the Industrial Trades Exhibition held in March last; but the 
load from these (assuming they are all retained in constant use, 
which. is very doubtful) cannot warrant a price per unit less 
than the average of the generating costs, let alone the total ex- 
penditure, per unit sold. In the year ended March 31, iy2q, 
the current sold for all purposes amounted to 2,094,892 units; 
and the total cost per unit sold was 2°8d. This was made up 
as follows : Generation, 1°88d. ; distribution, o°3d. ; rents, rates, 
and taxes, o18d.; and management, salaries, printing, 
stationery, and miscellaneous charges, o°44d. From this :t will 
be seen that the 13d. per unit on the flat rate is o°38d. below 
the average generating costs per unit, and as much as 1°54. 
below the average of the total costs. As to the rateable value 
system, an illustration will show that in some—perhaps most— 
cases the revenue per unit will fall short of the average expen- 
diture, although the fixed charge is supposed to cover the stand- 
ing costs incurred in supplying the consumer. Take a house 
rated at 450; the fixed charge is to be 20 p.ct. of that, or 410 
per annum, which reduced to pence is 2400d. One of the cir- 
culars tells, us that the electricity consumed for cooking aver- 
ages 1 unit per person daily. Therefore, supposing there are 
six persons in a household, this would be 42 units a week. Let 
us add 8 units a week for lighting and incidentals—seeing that 
we may be sure the makers of the cookers have not over-¢sti- 
mated the consumption at 1 unit per person a day—this would 
make 50 units per week, or 2600 per annum at 1d. Adding to 
this the fixed charge of 2400d., we have 50o0od. to be divided by 
the 2600 units. This works out to 1°g2d. per unit. Ii the 
householder’s consumption is more, it would work out to still 
less; yet the total charges to which we have referred average 
2°8d., and the generating costs 1°88d. This is municipal tiad- 
ing; it is the grossly unfair trading with which gas undertak- 
ings are called upon to compete. There is no justification 
for it. It is also totally unjust to the man who prefers clec- 
tricity for lighting and gas for cooking. Why should he pay 
three or four times as much per unit for lighting when the man 
in our illustration with the cooker can, during lighting hours, 
both cook and light at a cost of 1°92d. per unit, or o'4d. avove 
the bare generating costs for the year ended March, 1924. He 
might be advised to go on to the rateable value system; but 
would it pay him, with his house rated at £50, if he prefers 
electricity for lighting only? Flat-rate lighting consumers are, 
through the revenue they produce, the backbone of electricity 
undertakings to-day. It is only through their revenue that 
electricity concerns are able to indulge in these fantastic schemes 


of making a fixed charge upon rateable value or floor area 0! 
rooms (with an additional low charge per unit), instead o! upon 
the actual electrical requirements. However, we may be sure 
the Gas Company will show the inhabitants of Great Yarinouth 
that the thermal value supplied by them far exceeds for a s!ven 


expenditure the poverty-stricken value offered by the Elec ricity 


Department. 
A sane and sound electrical tariff t 

An Investigating displace the flat rate, with discounts !or 
Committee and Domestic good loads, is something which s 
Consumption. admitted in the electricity industry, 1 
men have not yet achieved, desp'\' 


wonderful aptitude for arithmetical gymnastics, as instan di 


a 


the “‘ Memoranda ” last week. There has been a great deal : 


advocacy of the two-part tariff, of the rateable value form 
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the Act of 1922, power was given to the Electricity Commis- 
sioners to supersede the flat rate where they were satisfied with 
proposed alternatives ; but in their last annual report, they stated 
that very few applications had been made for permission to 
adopt a new system. Now the Commissioners have appointed 
an Advisory Committee to report on certain questions affect- 
ing the use of electricity and the methods of charging. Allu- 
sion is made in our editorial columns to the points 
which have been referred to the Committee for considera- 
tion and report. But here it may be mentioned that the 
Committee represents various organizations in the industry, and 
is constituted as follows: Messrs. J. W. Beauchamp (Chair- 
man), S. T. Allen, and A. N. Rye (representing the British 
Electrical Development Association), Messrs. J. S. Highfield 
and W. B. Woodhouse (representing the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Electric Power Companies), Messrs. A. C. Cramb 
and W. C. P. Tapper (representing the Incorporated Municipal 
Electrical Association), and Messrs. H. Bentham, F. E. Gripper, 
and K. A. Scott-Moncrieff (representing the Provincia’ Electric 
Supply Committee of the United Kingdom). 


Within a week there were three discon- 
certing street explosions—at Keighley, 
York, and Falkirk. At the first-named 
place an electric cable misbehaved itself 
not only by fusing, but by melting a gas-pipe. The cable it is 
stated was twenty years old, and was encased in a casi-iron 
pipe instead of the usual earthenware conduit as is the modern 
practice. At both York and Falkirk, the explosions caused 
manhole lids to make a swift flight in the air, and caused 
other unpleasant commotion. These ir-cidents appear to be get- 
ting more and more frequeni; and this suggests that there are 
towns where a good deal of oid distributing material should be 
replaced by new, laid in the most approved style. Electrical 
men have dropped talking about town gas leaking into the r 
culverts, because advancing knowledge has taught them that 
a more potent explosive can be generated by the.r own systems. 
From explosions to fires. One was caused in the early hours 
of last Monday morning at the works of Messrs. Needlers, Ltd 

chocolate manufacturers, of Sculcoates, Hull. Coming when 
the week-end closure had almost expired, the only explanation 
is electrical fusion; and a curious thing is that it was a man 
who was on duty at the Corporation electrical power station 
who, just before two o’clock in the morning, noticed a small 
flickering flame in the upper storey of Messrs. Needlers’ pre- 
mises. Within ten minutes that small flickering flame became a 
raging fire owing to the combustible character of the boxes and 


The ‘* Safety ’’ of 
Electricity. 


a 


Wrappings in the part of the building where the fire broke out. ~ 


From fire to failure. Oxford was thrown into partial aark- 
ness during the evening of last Saturday week. It would have 
been plunged into complete darkness had it not been for the 
fact that the gas undertaking of Oxford flourishes, and it has 
a good share of the lighting custom. Candies came into tem- 
porary popularity. 
A short time since attention was called 
Compulsory Powers in the ‘‘ JournaL ”’ to a Bill which Mr. 
Rejected. Harris intended to introduce into the 
House of Commons for the purpose of 
increasing the powers of joint electricity authorities. It will be 
remembered that, when the legislation of 1919 was under the 
consideration of Parliament, in order to save the Bill, and 
obtain power to establish the Electricity Commissioners, it was 
found necessary to delete the compulsory powers. Since then, 
certain joint authorities have been set-up; but through the want 
ol general agreement in the areas they have not been able 
to function in the manner originally intended. Some people con- 
sider that this is due to the absence of compulsory powers; 
but as a matter of fact there is a mass of opinion in the indus- 
try itself that there should be no compulsion in this matter- 
that every electricity supply authority should be allowed to take 
the course which it considers most desirable in the interests 
of its own undertaking and area. Those who do not concur 
in this opinion hold that electricity supply should have a national 
or extensive territorial base. But we Fave much sympathy with 
those local authorities who believe that in being pooled, and aver- 
aging the costs in respect of generation and transmission, thev 
would not be in such good position as they are by generating 
lor themselves and supplying in a densely-populated area—»ar- 
ticularly those industrial in character. Just recently, Mr. Harris 
moved for leave to bring in the Bill for conferring upon joint 
electricity authorities the compulsory powers which were deleted 
rom the Bill of 1919. There was a strong opposition to this, 
ag was bg by Mr. Austin Hopkinson, whose opinion was 
“seal : ould be a mistake to do anything which would stereo- 
ype the industry and set the dead hand of the State on tech- 
+ ge ye It is Mr. Hopkinson’s belief that miraculous 
ont ts - in time take place in respect of the methods of 
“me rd generation -in fact, his idea is that, towards the 
ao f We oy generation, we shall see the direct production 
a He © ie the oxidization of coal in some form of carbon 
a “ ee that the Bill to confer compulsory powers 
gd nt electricity authorities would be disastrous to tech- 
a! progress. The Bill was rejected by 193 votes to 124. 
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CENTENARY OF THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY. 





A Volume Worth Preserving. 
WHEN, as rarely, people reach a century in life, their friends 
desire to felicitate and rejoice with them. When large concerns 
have passed through a century in business, custom prescribes 


a celebration of the event. Such an anniversary cannot occur 


again in the lives of anyone associated with the enterprise. 
Therefore those responsible for the administration of such 
businesses may be pardoned for indulging in a little celebration 
and rejoicing, when they may receive from their friends their 
cordial wishes for continued and still greater progress in the 
future. In the case of the undertakings of the gas industry 
(to which we are all proud to belong), there is good cause for 
congratulation on the ground of past achievement, because 
they have worked well—not only in times that have been good, 
but in periods of great tribulation. They have never made a 
backward movement; they have always gone forward in the 
development of their businesses, and therefore in public and 
national service. 

The hundredth anniversary of the birthday of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company was May 28, 1924; but, through 
various circumstances, the Directors decided not to have cele- 
brations in connection with the event, but quietly to pass the 
time as though it was an ordinary occurrence. The decision, 
however, was accompanied by the resolve to commemorate the 
completion of the century’s work by having a volume prepared 
briefly surveying the history of the Company, the large expan- 
sion of the operations of the concern, and the important part 
it has taken in the political and technical advance of the 
industry. 

The volume before us is entitled ‘‘ A Century of Gas in 
South London.’’ The literary work is good. It is something 
more than a mere historical sketch. It is so written that it 
immediately draws one into the life and activities of the Com- 
pany. It is a book probably rather for the non-technical reader 
than the gas technician, yet the gas technician who begins to 
read will want to continue until he has completed the 23 pages 
of text into which has been compressed a whole century’s his- 
tory of a concern which has ever been adding to its laurels— 
administratively, technically, and commercially. The illustra- 
tions are excellent; and at the end there are a number of por- 
traits of men who have been prominently identified with the 
Company, and, through the Company and in other spheres, 
with the gas industry. We shall prize the portraits, because all 
of them—excepting two—are of men we have known or do 
know, and whose friendship has been invaluable. We 
gratulate the Company heartily on the volume. 

To return to its literary part. An idea of how the author has 
managed to present interesting detail in a manner which will 
appeal to the popular mind, can at once be given. He is dealing 
with the vast network of pipes under the soil of South London 
streets ; and he says: 


con- 


The mains alone are 1340 miles in length; the area under which 

they spread covers 52 square miles. This network serves about 
two million people; some 400,000 meters measure the gas which 
the Company supplies to its customers. We cannot call it a 
monopoly, even within its own area; yet it maintains an easy 
supremacy. Its electrical competitor who used to boast that 
electricity had antiquated gas, can only muster a fraction of its 
consumers. It is a hundred years old; yet it has not stopped 
growing. It expands with the population it serves, and develops 
with the development of industry. 

And then we come to a description of the Company’s activities. 
It is pointed out how rigorously gas is tested for its lighting 
and heating powers, as milk is tested for its fats, so that the 
Company protects its own customers against the possibility 
of adulteration. It supplies, in fact, a standard article at a 
standard price. And then there is reference to the subordinate 
industries; to the fact that the Company has its own labora- 
tories, both chemical and industrial. It has its own research 
department, and makes its own gauges and standard burners. 
It has three chemical works dealing with its own bye-products. 
It produces 114 million gallons of tar and 47 million gallons 
of ammoniacal liquor in a year. Indication is given as to 
the applications of the products derived from the distillation of 
coal. Following these impressive facts, are others no less sug- 
gestive. The capital of the Company amounts to 9} millions 
sterling ; and a regular dividend is distributed to 18,000 share- 
holders. Some 8000 workers are employed; and yet the Com- 
pany is untroubled by industrial strife. ‘‘ In this great organi- 
zation of workers and capitalists, there reigns profound and 
perpetual peace, undisturbed even by a threat of hostilities. In 
this era of industrial unrest, such an equilibrium must be 
counted remarkable; and the system which has brought it 
about should be well worth our study.”’ 

With such facts in mind, one naturally seeks to know more 
of the history of this concern ; and a page or two later we come 
into contact with the origin of the Company. 

In 1814 the first gas-works on the South Bank of the river were con- 


structed at Southwark by an enterprising Scot called Munro. 
These were sold a few years later to the South London Gas Com- 
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pany, which was in difficulties before 1824, when the struggling 
enterprise was taken over by some optimists who called them- 
selves the Phoenix Gaslight and Coke Company. With this 
Company properly begins our story, for in the course of time the 
Phoenix came to its last roosting-place inside its rival, the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. 


The Company had a distinct aristocratic parentage; for one 
of the original proprietors mentioned in the Special Act of 
1924 was the great Lord Holland, who, by the way, was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, had been Lord Privy Seal, and 
was to become Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Among 
‘others were the Hon. James Abercromby (afterwards Speaker 
of the House of Commons), Baron Dunfermline, Thomas 
Fowell Buxton (a leader in prison reform and anti-slavery), 
John Petty Muspratt (a Director of the East India Company), and 
Charles and David Barclay and Frederick and Charles Perkins 
(presumably the brewers).. Thus the Phoenix Company began 
strongly ; and it had, besides, a five years’ start of its.sival, the 
South Metropolitan Gas Light and Coke Company, which was 
founded in 1829. The latter Company, unlike its other com- 
petitors, gave the river a wide berth, and chose for the site of 
its operations 3 acres of land along the Grand Surrey Canal 
on the eastern side of the Old Kent Road. There, by 1833, the 
works were completed, and thenceforth began a long and stern 
fight between the two companies, to end inevitably in amalga- 
mation. 

It is noteworthy, in view of the practices of to-day, to remark 
that : 


The South Metropolitan Company started operations in the good 
resolution to supply the public with a pure article, and to that 
end built a purifying-house which was a model of all that such 
a house ought not to be. Its windows were glazed; there was 
practically no ventilation; and it is surprising that it lasted 
so long as until 1836, when it was completely destroyed by an 
explosion. In its determination to make good gas, the Company 
used only cannel coal; but the high cost of this raw material 
forced up the price of the finished article to 11s. per 1000 c.ft., 
whereas the Phoenix Company was seiling its product 4t gs. 
In 1834, the South Metropolitan Gas Company was proudly in- 
forming the world that ‘‘ the purity and illuminating power of 
our gas are such that 3000 ¢.ft. will burn as long and give as 
great a light as 5000 c.ft. of the gas of the Phoenix or any other 
Metropolitan Gas Company.”’ 


With competing companies in the area, the South London 
supply suffered greatly through its roads being constantly torn 
to pieces, as well as through plumbers and gas fitters advising 
innocent householders to take one company’s gas or another as 
their interest in gas fitting and public lighting prompted them. 
The public suffered, until at length, in 1853—mainly through 
the policy of Mr. Thomas Livesey—a general peace was con- 
cluded, defining the sphere of influence of not only the South 
Metropolitan and the Phoenix, but of a later competitor, the 
Surrey Consumers’ Gas Company. This “ districting agree- 
ment,’’ as it was called, shows that here as elsewhere the 
Company was in advance of the State; for, although the ad- 
vantages to the public were enormous, it was some years before 
the House of Commons could be brought to consent to give 
it statutory sanction. The agreement was the beginning of a 
movement to amalgamate the various companies which divided 
South London between them. The first step was taken by the 
Phoenix Company, which approached the Board of its prin- 
cipal rival in June, 1870. On July 1, 1879, the Surrey Con- 
sumers’ Company handed over their premises; on Jan. 1, 1880, 
the Phoenix Company came in with its works at Bankside, 
Vauxhall, and Thames Street, Greenwich; and in 1885 the 
two small Woolwich companies became part of the large con- 
cern, Thenceforth the South Metropolitan Gas Company held 
undisputed sway over practically the whole of what is now 
London County south of the Thames (except only two small 
areas)—a territory of 52 square miles, stretching from Abbey 
Wood in the east to Tooting in the west; and from the banks 
of the Thames southwards to Streatham and Bromley Hill— 
a densely populated area containing approximately two million 
people. 

The volume gives an insight into the legislative restrictions 
which were imposed upon the Company. But despite these, 
and the competition of electricity, the Company, strong in its 
position and its resources, has triumphed both technically and 
commercially in the manner already indicated at the commence- 
ment of this review. Its history is interleaved—perhaps more 
than is the case with any other concern—with the legislative, 
technical, and administrative progress of the gas industry. The 
great record which it holds in connection with developments 
in legislation during the time of Sir George Livesey—particu- 
larly in respect of the sliding-scale—is matched by the many 
important technical developments which have been made in 
engineering (as witness the 12 million c.ft. gasholder), and 
through its chemical, physical, and research laboratories during 
the more immediate years. The history, too, of the Company 
cannot be referred to without allusion to the great strike which 
accompanied the introduction of profit-sharing by the Company, 
which has since developed into real co-partnership in admini- 
stration, participation in profits, and stockholding by the em- 
ployees, It was a great innovation, and the example, followed 
by many other gas companies, has given to the industry an 





incomparable place in respect of labour in the industrial world. 





[APRIL 39, 1925. 


From the momentous year of the birth of profit-sharing o, 
co-partnership in the industry, there has not been as we know, 
and as the volume before us states, ‘‘ even the hint of serious 
trouble with the Company’s workmen.’’ How much under the 
co-partnership scheme the men have received in actual money 


“since its inauguration is not stated; but the fact is on record 


that the stock of the Company held in the name of the workers 
amounts to-day to between 4,400,000 and 4,500,000. In this con- 


nection we should like to quote two or three passages from the 

volume : 

One result of the scheme was to give the industry freedom {from 
industrial disputes; another was to induce every workman to 
take an interest in the success of the undertaking. Before he 
had been merely an employee, now he was a partner, and an 
increase of sales or an economy in working assumed a new and 
personal aspect. The public felt the change in the zeal of the 
outside statt; the engineers in the zest of their artisans. But 
there were other and higher advantages which showed them- 
selves as the policy developed. Out of co-partnership grew a 
corporate sense, an administration in which all shared, and by 


which all were educated in mutual help and brotherhood. A Co- 
partnership Committee grew out of the joint interests of employer 
and employed. It consists of about seventy representatives—half 
elected by ballot of the co-partners, and half of officials nomi- 
nated by the Board of Directors. The Committee meet every 
month, or more often if required; and the week before the meet- 
ing the workmen’s half cf the Committee hold a preliminary 
conference to consider matters they desire added to the agenda. 
As every department is represented, there is a channel through 
which every employee can ventilate his troubles, and on the side 
of the management there is a channel through which their ideas 
can reach the employees. ‘* On the one hand,” says Dr. Carpen- 
ter,* *‘ we have difficulties, troubles, modifications, suggestions, 
proposals, recommendations, as the case may be—all flowing 
from the workpeople through the Committee to the management; 
and from the management information of ail kinds which it de- 
sires to disseminate among the workpeople as a whole. ‘The 
Committee is, in fact, a small-scale Parliament of Labour, with 
business-like habits and a directness of action which would do 
credit to its prototype.’’ Such a body is well equipped to smooth 
out differences before they reach a danger point. 


The centenary volume also gives an account of the large, but 
unobtrusively performed, war work of the Company; and we 
read: 


In these days when our industrial system is being attacked as deca- 
dent and obsolete, such a record as this mignt serve to answer 
its critics; and it might be noted for sucn an argument that 


these achievements are not the work of an impersonal thing 
called Capital (although Capital on a great scale was a prime 
necessity of the undertaking), but of men, or rather o! a line of 
men, who did not exploit, but rather led, labour in the con- 
quest of an element of Nature. The record proves that the 
brains, courage, and experience of the employer are essential 
to the success of an industrial enterprise. We have seen how 
the line of Livesey began in the childnood of the Company; how 
‘Thomas Livesey estabushed the greatness of the Company which 
his son, George Livesey, developed. but the record would not 
be compete without at least brief mention of the successor ol 
these two men, Dr. Carpenter, who was Engineer of the Com- 
pany when George Livesey died, and who is now its President 
and Chairman of Directors. On the death of George Livesey, 
Dr. Carpenter led the co-operative movement which gave indus- 
trial peace to the enterprise; he directed also the work of scien- 
tific investigation, in which he himself took the principal part, 
and created the machinery of research and experiment. ‘here 
is hardly a leading improvement in the carbonization of coal and 
the production of gas in which the two Liveseys or Dr. Carpenter 
are not, in some way or other, connected. And the practical 
results of these researches, by the generous policy of the Com- 
pany, have benefited not one enterprise only, but the whole gas 
industry. 


Interest in the volume is maintained to the very end, and 
that end is compressed into the following passages : 


The carbonization of coal is obviously of vast importance to our 
national economy since its heat energy is resolved into useful 
forms with a much higher degree of efficiency than in the pro 
duction from coal of steam and elkctricity. 1t is thereiore not 
unlikely that our industrial development in this country will g0 
along these lines, and that, by the scientific carbonization of our 
magnificent coal resources, we shall keep our place in the race 
against competitors who have the advantage in water power. 
In this national development, the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany has played an important part. The names of Livesey and 
Carpenter are associated with almost every process of the Ir 
dustry; and the Company has also led the way in the achieve- 
ment of something no less important than gas production—peace 
between Capital and Labour. It has grown with its territory 
of South London; and at the end of a hundred years, it is et 
trenched in every road and installed in every house, and thus 
inextricably connected with the lives of the two million peop 
it serves. This is so strong a position industrially and terrr 
torially that the Company, with its great record in the past, has 
good title to look forward with confidence to the future. Inci- 
dentally, it proves that what is called capitalistic enterprise 'S 
neither effete nor selfish, that it may live at peace with its 
workers, and may serve without exploiting its public. 


The volume contains a considerable amount of interest con 
cerning a Company which has had such conspicuous part an 
place in the making of history in our industry. 


—— 





* “‘ Industrial Co-Partnership,"’ by Dr. Carpenter; 3rd edition, p. 47° 
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EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








HALF-YEARLY MEETING AT NEWARK. 


THE first meeting of the Association to be held in Newark took place last Wednesday, when the members 

attended in very satisfactory numbers to do honour to their President, Mr. F. A. West, who is Engineer, 

Manager, and Secretary to the Newark Gas Company. The day was full of interest and enjoyment, as 
also was the visit to Chesterfield on Thursday. 


The day opened with the reception of the members by the 
President at the gas-works, where they were able to see for 
themselves much of the good work that Mr. West has been, 
and still is, doing for his undertaking. 


AT THE Gas-WoORKS. 


In anticipation of the visit, an illustrated booklet containing 
a history and description of the works had been prepared by 
Mr. West, from which the visitors gleaned much information. 
The Newark Gas Company was formed in 1832, and the 
original works were built by Mr. James Malam. The site of the 
present works, which is adjoining the original works, was pur- 
chased in 1883, and a new works constructed by Mr. T. 
Hawksley. The site is divided by a public roadway ; the manu- 
facturing and purifying plant being on one portion, and a holder 
and the distribution department on the other. From Jan. 1, 1924, 
the Newark Corporation. took-over the undertaking; and the 
transfer will probably be completed this year. 

A branch siding has been carried into the works from an ad- 
joining L. and N. E. Railway coal siding. All the coal is 
obtained by rail; the trucks being shunted direct into the siding 
by the Railway Company. The coal is simply discharged from 
the trucks by bottom or side doors into an underground hopper, 
which discharges into a four-roll breaker, and elevated by a 20- 
ton an hour bucket elevator on to a band conveyor, which dis- 
charges into the overhead hopper in the retort house. This 
hopper holds about 24 hours’ supply. A by-pass shoot has 
been arranged in the breaker pit to by-pass small coal which 
does not require breaking, and a two-way shoot has been con- 
structed at the top of the elevator, so that in the future coal 
can be discharged on to conveyors for trimming coal into stores. 
The coal stores adjoin the retort house. Provision is made for 
about one month’s winter requirements, half under cover and 
half in the open. 

The carbonizing plant consists of four beds of eight retorts 
(Drake’s settings) arranged in four tiers, with a blank arch 
for future extensions. The retorts are 23 in. by 16 in. by 20 ft. 
long, and arranged with 7-in. ascension pipes both sides of 
the beds. The dip-pipes are fitted with Cort’s anti-dip valves ; 
and the hydraulic mains are separate and fitted with the 
ordinary tar towers, each side of the bench. The foul mains, 
which are 18-in. diameter, converge into one common main at 
the end of the beds; and a Cowan retort house governor regu- 
lates the vacuum on the retorts. Charging and discharging 
the retorts is carried out by a Guest-Gibbons combined machine. 

Hot coke is removed by a side-tipping wagon running on rails 
and hauled by an endless rope and electric motor. This is con- 
trolled by a tramway-type controller in the retort house. After 
it is quenched, ‘the coke is drawn up an elevated gantry, and 
the wagon automatically tips either into the coke bunker or at 
any desired spot in the yard. Another transporter running at 
right angles, and electrically driven, conveys coke from the 
bunker to railway wagons. This transporter is also used for 
storing coke when required. 

There are 750,000 c.ft. water-tube condensers, fitted with 


18 in. connections. The exhauster house contains two sets of 
exhausters—one 50,000 c.ft. per hour by Messrs. Bryan Donkin, 
and the other 40,000 c.ft. per hour by Messrs. Geo. Waller & 
Son. The exhausters are direct coupled and steam driven. 
There are also two Evans ammoniacal liquor pumps for circu- 
lating the liquor round the works, and an Evans reversible tar 
pump for filling tank wagons at the sidings. There are two 
tower scrubbers 4o ft. high and 1o ft. diameter, filled with wood 
boards on edge. One is used with ammoniacal liquor, and one 
with clean water. There is also a Livesey washer, with a 
capacity of 1 million c.ft. per day. 

The purifiers consist of eight boxes: Four small water-lute 
purifiers 10 ft. by 15 ft. (worked as two, the gas dividing into 
two streams) ; two luteless boxes 20 ft. by 15 ft. (all under cover, 
and worked by a patent Saddler-Cockey centre valve, allowing 
one, two, three, or four boxes to be in operation at once); and 
two boxes in the open, 25 ft. by 25 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. deep, 
operated by a Weck valve, at present acting as catch boxes. 
Ultimately there will be added two more purifiers of the same 
capacity, to form the main purifying plant, with the two 
smaller luteless purifiers used as catch boxes. The method of 
working is the backward rotation system; all the boxes being 
in operation. The oxide in the larger boxes is changed once a 
year, and put in the boxes in one layer only. The portable 
oxide disintegrator is capable of dealing with 2 tons of oxide 
per hour, and is direct driven by an electric motor. 

The station meter is a Venturi meter by Messrs. Geo. Kent, 
Ltd., and has a capacity of 60,000 c.ft. per hour. The town 
governor is housed in the same building, and is an 18-in. 
governor, made by the Gas Meter Company. The building also 
contains all the works gauges, recording and direct reading, 
the recording calorimeter, &c.; the general arrangement 
making a central contro] room. 

The water gas plant house contains two sets of Tully plant, 
each of 300,000 c.ft. capacity. One is fitted with a carburettor 
for lightly carburetting with oil; Hodges steam turbine blowers 
in duplicate are used for the air blast; and there are two circu- 
lating pumps and a vertical Marshall steam engine, for driving 
the elevator, in the engine house adjoining. Two scrubber con- 
densers and a Livesey type washer are used for cooling and 
washing the gas. : 

The tar and liquor well is constructed at the end of the retort 
house; and an overhead cast-iron tank is used to store tar. A 
tar dehydrating plant was erected out of old material on the 
works, and is very simple and efficient. There are three 
holders—No. 1, 530,000 c.ft. capacity, with flying lift; No. 2. 
175,000 c.ft. capacity; and No. 3, 100,000 c.ft. capacity (the 
relief holder for water gas). 

There are two Lancashire boilers, adjoining the engine house. 
They are 7 ft. diameter and 27 ft. long, fitted with Wilton 
forced draught furnaces. The boiler house is equipped with a 
Lassen and Hjort water softener, two boiler feed pumps, and a 
feed water heater. The electric generating plant adjoins the 
boiler house and exhauster house, and consists of one 16 Kw. 
set, direct coupled to a ‘‘ National ”’ gas engine; and one 25 Kw. 
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set, direct coupled to a vertical compound Sisson engine. In 
this room is also housed a small Bryan-Donkin compressor for 
atomizing a suitable paraffin for naphthalene. There is a pan- 
breeze washer of a new type, very simple and effective, operated 
on the flotation princ‘ple, and made locaily by the Midland Iron- 
Works Company, Ltd. 

A fully equipped laboratory has been provided; and there are 
meter repairing and fitting and stove cleaning shops. 

Town water is used in the condensers, and then passed to a 
water softener, after which it is used in the boilers. A well in 
the works supplies the water for quenching coke; the waste 
being recovered and employed over again. This water averages 
60° hardness, and is not suitable for boilers. 

The offices are at the works. A new showroom has recently 
been opened in the Market Place. A full assortment of 
appliances is on view, and consumers have proved that they 
fully appreciate the convenience of a central showroom. 


LUNCHEON. 


Subsequently a move was made to the Clinton Arms Hotel, 
in the Market Place, where the visitors were the guests at 
luncheon of the Chairman and ‘Directors of the Newark-on- 
Trent Gas Company. Between fifty and sixty sat down, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. O. Quibell, F.C.S., J.P. (the Chair- 
man of the Company). He was supported by the majority 
of the Directors and of the members of the Town Council, who, 
as already stated, have agreed to take over the undertaking. 
Among the members of the Association, many old friends were 
found ; while the visitors included Mr. Waiter Dunn (Secretary 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers) and Mr. W. M. Mason 
(Manager of the British Commercial Gas Association). After 
the honouring of the Loyal Toast, 


The CHAIRMAN said it was a great pleasure to him, on behalf of 
the Directors of the Newark Gas Company, and of the Committee of 
the Town Council (who would manage the gas-works when they 
had taken possession of them), to welcome the Association to Newark. 
The pleasure was all the greater in view of the fact that Mr. West 
was their President. The members probably knew and appreciated 
Mr. West as much as they in Newark did. The Directors felt that 
they were under a great debt of gratitude to him. It was a fact 
that if gas undertakings prospered, then the communities they served 
would benefit from their prosperity. He had been looking over the 
old minute books of the Company, and found that they started with 
a capital of £5000, and that there were then eleven Directors. There 
was a minute proposing that the price of gas should be reduced from 
tos. to 8s. 4d. per tooo c.ft.; and a year or two later the contract 
price for coal was 8s. and gs. per ton. The sum of £11 was re- 
ceived for a year’s supply of ammoniacal liquor: and following this, 
415 a*vear for seven years. The firm with which he had been con- 
nected had had the contract ever since then, with the exception of 
one vear. Another item he came across was: ‘‘ Unpalatable as the 
contents of this, report must necessarily be, there are no. grounds for 
discouragement. Uninterrupted prosperity is not the portion of 
anv human institution.’”? Again—and this was after the Directors 
had held several meetings to discuss various improvements needed 
at the works: ‘* The Committee, acting in the same cautious spirit, 
have avoided laving-out any money in improving the works.” 

Mr. W. W. TownsFnp (Colchester) proposed ‘‘ The Newark Gas 
Company—Our Hosts To-day.’’ He remarked that the gas industry 
had to meet acute competition, even in connection with the tarring 
of roads, and it was necessary for them to consider how best to 
meet the competition of various road compounds. It was a great 
pleasure to come to Newark, and they all felt that it was well worth 
while, if only for the visit to the works. He believed it was the first 
time the Association had been to this interesting old town. It was 
rather in a corner of their district, but the members had assembled 
in big numbers to do honour to their President. They had been 
much struck by what they had seen at the works. In fact. he him- 
self did not remember to have seen a better works of the size. Mr. 
West had had a great deal to do with carrying out the various 
alterations. which revealed much originalitv. The Town Council 
were acquiring a works which were well equipped in every wav. 

The CHAIRMAN suitably acknowledged the toast. i 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


The business meeting was subsequently held in the hotel— 
the PRESIDENT in the chair. 
CONFIRMATION OF MINUTES. 
The PRESIDENT said the first item on the agenda was the 
confirmation of the minutes. These had been published in the 
Technical Press, and in accordance with custom would be taken 
as read. 
Their confirmation was agreed to. 
LETTERS OF REGRET. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. H. Mainwaring, of Lincoln) 
announced the receipt of several apologies for, absence. Mr. J. 
Ferguson Bell had written regretting that he could not attend, 
as he was busily engaged in connection with the impending 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
GOVERNMENT AND THE ELEcTRICITY SUPPLY INDUSTRY. 
The Hon. Secretary said he had received from the Man- 
chester District Institution of Gas Engineers a copy of the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by them at their last meeting; and 
they asked the Eastern Counties Association to endorse it. 
‘* Having regard to the national importance of the gas in- 
dustry, and particularly to the service it renders in conserving 
the coal supplies of the country, this meeting views with con- 


ance for the electricity supply industry, and urges the National 

Gas Council to take such steps as will ensure the full considera- 

tion by the Government of the claims of the gas industry, and 

suggests that all undertakings should be advised at some oppor- 

tune time to appeal for «the support of Members of Parliament 

representing the districts within their area of supply.”’ 
The PresipDENT remarked that, as they were all aware, the 
National Gas Council had this matter in hand, and were doing 
excellent work; but he did not think it would do any harm if 
the Association passed this resolution. 
Mr. R. G. SHapsoit (Birmingham) said he would like to 
propose the adoption of this resolution, as in this way the, 
would be strengthening the hands of the National Gas Council, 
who were fully alive to the situation. Only that morning he 
had come across the following reference in a newspaper : 

‘*Speaking at Dovercourt, yesterday, Mr. Moore Brabhazon 
(Parliamentary Secretary to the Transport Ministry) said he was 
the Minister charged with electricity. The Government were 
giving the question serious consideration, and, while not promis- 
ing a land flowing with milk and honey, would do their best to 
make it a land flowing with volts and amperes.”’ 
The members might rely upon it that the National Gas Council 
were doing their best to put matters in the right light. 
Mr. J. Wirkinson (Nottingham), in seconding, said he 
would like fora moment to refer to another aspect of the ques- 
tion which he did not think had been appreciated by the gas 
industry as a whole. This was that the electrical industry 
generally was able to purchase its fuel at a very much lower 
price, grade for grade of fuel, than the gas industry. He did 
not know why it was, and he must confess that he was 
astounded to find such a state of affairs existed. How was it 
that the electricity industry was able to purchase a 2 in. by 
1 in. nut at from 4s. to 7s. per ton less than the figure at which 
the gas industry was able to procure a similar coal? The 
only explanation the colliery company could give was that the 
coal was from a different seam. But it was costing the colliery 
company just as much to produce. For the last two years, or 
even longer, the electrical industry had been able to purchase 
fuel, similar to that of the gas industry in grade, though pos- 
sibly from another seam, at from 3s. to 5s. a ton less than the 
gas industry had paid. 

The resolution was agreed fo. 

AN EMPLOYMENT REGISTER. 


The Hon. SECRETARY next announced the receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. W. T. Dunn, the Secretary of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers. 

At the last meeting of the Council, it was unanimously resolved 
that there should be established in connection with the Institu- 
tion a register for the assistance of those members of the In- 
stitution out of employment. 

I was directed to convey to you this information, with a view 
to your kindly informing all your members of the fact, so that 
the register may be of real use to those for whose benefit it is 
intended. 

The Council will greatly appreciate the assistance of your Asso- 
ciation in this direction. 

As Mr. Dunn was present, perhaps he would kindly explain 
the proposal to the meeting. ‘ 

Mr. WattTeR DyNNn said the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers regarded this as a very important matter. They 
desired that the Institution should be of the greatest possible 
value to the members. This proposal, he thought, would meet 
with general approval. Of course, the scheme was intended 
for members of the Institution. Naturally, those who joined 
the Institution and supported it with their contributions were 
those who should benefit from any movement of this kind. 
The register was not intended for those who wished to im- 
prove their present position, but for those who were actually 
out of employment. The question was how best the Institution 
could help such members. They might do it in various ways 
—with the assistance of the members themselves. Many mem- 
bers would know of appointments becoming vacant, and might 
be kind enough to advise him of the fact. For a long time he 
had kept a register of those out of employment; and if they 
could be provided with appointments, the Institution would be 
doing a real service. 

Mr. J. WiLkinson remarked that this was a serious attempt 
on the part of the Institution to help those who, through no 
fault of their own, found themselves out of employment. 

Mr. P. D. Watmstey (Great Yarmouth) said he was in the 
fullest sympathy with all that had been said in this connection. 
Every assistance should be afforded to members who, !rom 
causes perhaps outside their own control, found themselves 
temporarily out of employment. It was very desirable that 
the Institution should recognize this as one of its duties to its 
members; but there was a very important reservation he would 
make. Without going into any further details, the members 
of the Institution must recognize that there were from time to 
time certain members who were, through the?r own fault, in the 
ranks of the unemployed. Not one of them had any desire t 
hit a man when he was down; but, without saving more, he 
submitted that it would be very dangerous to let the iden £0 
forth that, because a member had his name put on such « list, 
this was tantamount to the Institution guaranteeing his 1 
tegritv and suitability for a position for which he was an 





cern the reported proposals of the Government for financial assist- 


applicant. It was a delicate subject; but he trusted members 
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would appreciate his meaning, and accept his remarks in the 


spirit in which they were made. 

Mr. Dunn replied that the Institution would not accept re- 
sponsibility in regard to any member whose name might be 
put forward for an appointment. His bona fides would have to 
be inquired into by those contemplating employing him. 


WEMBLEY. 


Mr. W. M. Mason (Manager of the British Commercial Gas 
Association) addressed the meeting on the subject of the forth- 
coming Gas Exhibit at Wembley. The decision to take part 
in this year’s Exhibition was, he said, come to after the fullest 
consideration by a thoroughly representative meeting ; and the 
main thing which weighed with the members present at the 
meeting referred to, and which had continued to weigh with 
the leaders of the industry, who had practically unanimously 
agreed to go on with Wembley again this year, was the com- 
petition of electricity. There was electrical competition going 
on all over the place. If it was straight competition, however, 
it would be ali right; but it was backed by the chief political 
parties. This meant that the gas industry was at stake, and 
that it absolutely must pull together and subscribe together. If 
the politicians and the electricians had their way, there would 
in time to come be no place at all for the gas industry. It was 
essential that they should present a united front. The Eastern 
Counties, as a district, were doing splendidly; but they could 
do still better if all, big and small, united to this end. 


New MEMBERS. 


On the proposition of Mr. R. J. CatpERwoop (Spalding), 
seconded by Mr. R. WarbDeELL (Peterborough), the following 
were added to the roll : 

Members. 

Mr. A. O. Snell, Maldon. 

Mr. R. Bowden, Lincoln. 


Associate Member. 
Mr. A. J. Underwood, Showroom Manager, Braintree. 
ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that the annual report and balance- 
sheet had been circulated among the members, and were sub- 
mitted by the Committee for adoption, with a recommendation 
that five guineas be paid as a donation to the Benevolent Fund 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

The report and accounts were adopted, on the motion of Mr. 
J. H. Doucatt (Boston), seconded by Mr. G. A, MALLett 
(Ipswich). 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. West then delivered his Presidential Address, which will 
be found on pp. 237-240 of the ‘‘ JourNnat ”’ for April 22. 

Mr. W. W. TownsenD (Colchester) proposed that the best 
thanks of the Association be tendered to the President for his 
most interesting and illuminating address. He had taken a 
very wide sweep, and had given them food for thought in many 
directions. On the whole, there would be agreement with the 
arguments he had advanced. The address, and their visit to the 
works, revealed Mr. West as a thoroughly up-to-date gas 
engineer. The simple, quiet, and effective coke plant introduced 
by Mr. West at the gas-works must have struck many of 
them. He was also to be congratulated upon the even chart he 
had produced of the gas sent out. The admirable and well- 
equipped showroom in the Market Place showed, again, that 
the undertaking was alive to its responsibilities, and to the 
need for showing the public what could be done with the aid of 
gas. 

Mr. SuappBoit said he would like to second the vote, for the 
reason that he had personally known the Newark gas under- 
taking for the last thirty years, and had seen it progress from 
avery backward condition to the excellent position it occupied 
now. The circumstances when Mr. West took up his appoint- 
ment at Newark were abnormal in many respects; and these 
abnormal conditions accounted for many of his difficulties. 
The President was one of those optimists who were so neces- 
sary to gas administration at the present time. Certainly there 
Was every reason for them to be optimistic, when they took into 
account the vast possibilities of their industry. The President 
Was well equipped in every way to deal with the problems that 
confronted him; and they would be doing less than their duty 
It they failed to record their hearty appreciation of his services 
both to the Association and to the industry. 

The Prestpent expressed his gratification at the kind way in 
Which they had received his address, and at the nice things that 
had been said about him. It was a difficult thing to write a 
Presidential address; but he had felt for some time that they 
Were as an industry verv much inclined to leave things to the 
National Gas Council, the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.,’’ and the various other 
*rganizations. If each one would strive his utmost to help in 
ihe good work, not only by giving subscriptions, but by ‘‘ doing 
his little hit” in his own wav, it would be much to the good 


: the ‘ustrv. As an industry they must stand together as 
— possible. Thev had to fight, and fight hard; each one 
st di 


his share of the fighting. 
le Gas FOR INDUSTRY. 
Mr. C. Bryan DonkIN (an associate member of the Associa- 
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tion) read a paper on ‘‘ Gas for Industry.’’ This will be found 
on p. 312. 
NEW OrrFickE-BEARERS. 

The following office-bearers were next elected : 

President.—Mr. Frank Prentice, Ipswich. 

Vice-President.—Mr. J. B. Hansford, Bedford. 

New Members of Committee.—Mr. H. C. Smith, Tottenham ; 
and Mr. E. W. Smith, Chelmsford. 

Auditors —Mr. G. A. Mallett, Ipswich; and Mr. W. S. 
Venner, Brentwood. 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. W. H. Mainwaring, 
Lincoln. 


Mr. J. W. AUCHTERLONIE (Cambridge), proposing Mr. Frank 
Prentice as President for the ensuing year, said they were all 
extremely pleased that this gentleman had at last consented to 
take office. In honouring him, the Association would be 
honouring themselves. Mr. Prentice had occupied a very pro- 
minent position as Chairman of their Regional Council, and in 
that work had given great satisfaction. That he would do 
equally well as their President, all were firmly convinced. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. H. G. Ruccries (Leighton 
Buzzard), and carried with acclamation. 

The Hon. Secretary and the Auditors were heartily thanked 
for their services ; the PRESIDENT remarking that the success of 
the Association depended more upon the Hon. Secretary than 
anyone else. Mr. Mainwaring devoted a tremendous amount 
of time to the work. ; 


PLacEe oF Next MEETING. 


It was agreed to leave the Committee to determine the place 
of next meeting. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 


On the proposition of Mr. S. Hanps (Sleaford), the President 
(Mr. West) was elected to represent the Association on the 
Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

This concluded the business, and the members and friends 
thereafter took tea together. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


In the evening members and guests assembled in goodly 
numbers in the Clinton Arms Hotel, where the annual dinner 
took place. The President was in the chair, and was supported 
by Directors of the Gas Company, by the Vice-President (Mr. 
F. Prentice, of Ipswich), members of the Committee, and 
several Past-Presidents. The Mayor of Newark (Councillor 
W. K. Clarke) was there, with Alderman L. Priestley (the 
Chairman of the Corporation Gas and Electricity Committee), 
and other prominent townsmen; and so also were Alderman J. 
Clark, J.P. (of Chesterfield), Mr. W. T. Dunn, and Mr. W. M. 
Mason. A thoroughly enjoyable evening was spent in toasting, 
music, and song. The Loyal Toasts having been honoured at 
the call of the President, 

Mr. J. C. Kew, M.B.E., J.P. (a Director of the Newark-on-Trent 
Gas Company), submitted ‘‘ Success to the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association.”” He understood that the President earlier 
in the day had given them some very good advice on the value of 
advertising; and he wished to reinforce this advice, because he was 
sure they would benefit if, in the towns and cities from which they 
came, they used the local Press in order to advertise their com- 
modity. In the fight which they were waging against electricity, 
they would have to take all possible steps to make known the vir- 
tues and the capabilities of the product which they were so ex- 
cellently providing; and—speaking, as he did, as a newspaper pro- 
prietor—he had no hesitation in saying that they could not do better 
than utilize the columns of the local Press. His only fear was that 
when the Newark Gas Company were taken over by the Corporation, 
it might be thought that the time for advertising was past. He hoped 
that this would not be so, and that the new owners would take to 
heart the advice of the President in this respect. It was his pleasure 
to couple with the toast the name of the President: and if he were 
to say all he could say, all he ought to say, and all Mr. West deserved, 
he would keep them listening a long time. In their President they 
had a very able gas engineer—one whose qualities were many-sided, 
who had made his name in Newark, and who had rescued the gas- 
works from a very derelict condition and brought them into a state of 
considerable efficiency. As Directors, they had great confidence in 
Mr. West; and they felt that they had cause to be grateful to him for 
remaining in Newark. The reason must be that Mr. West, having 
started to ‘* put their house in order,’’ to reconstruct the works, and 
to bring the undertaking into a state of the highest efficiency and 
dividend-earning capacity, wished to see the work finished before he 
passed on. He hoped that under the new ownership Mr. West would 
find himself on ‘‘a bed of roses,’’ and that Newark would succeed 
in retaining his services for many years to come. 

The PRESIDENT, in response, said the Association, in common with 
the other District Associations, played a very important part in the 
organization of the gas industry, and were undoubtedly of help to 
the parent Institution as well as to the various engineers who were 
members and to the undertakings they represented. He well remem- 
bered many years ago the new manager of a very small works com- 
ing over to where he (the President) was engaged, to gather some 
information. It was a wet day. and he took off his coat and placed it 
on the governor, thereby affecting the pressure. He wes told about 
it, and he said: ‘‘I have not got a governor. What I want to 
know is whether you push or whether you pull.”” If that gentleman 
had been a member of one of these Associations, he would probably 
have got more information in a very short time than he could easilv 
have assimilated. The Association had been very successful in the 
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past, and he hoped that it had very many years of usefulness before 
it. Certainly, it was very gratifying to reflect that they had still three 
of the original members with them—Mr. H. Wimhurst, of: Sleaford; 
Mr. J. Barton, of Peterborough; and Mr. E. J. Brockway, of Clee- 
thorpes—and he hoped they might long be spared to remain members. 
This was the first occasion on which Newark had been honoured with 
a visit by the Association; but he hoped that the Corporation, as the 
new owners of the gas undertaking, would one day entertain them 
again, when the cycle of works in the area had been. completed. 

Mr. F. PRENTICE proposed ‘‘ The Newark Gas Company,’’ and 
coupled with the toast the,name of Mr. W. A. Ferrier, one of the 
Directors. One of the most amazing things, he said, connected with 
the gas industry was the success which attended it—and this in spite 
of its ‘‘enemies,’’ electrical or otherwise. Perhaps electricity had 
been rather a friend to them, because it had awakened them and 
increased their efficiency. As a matter of fact, electricity and gas 
should run hand in hand; for there were things that electricity could 
not do advantageously which gas could, and the exact opposite was 
also the truth. A vivid illustration of the extraordinary vitality of 
the industry, they had before them in the Newark Gas Company. 
Under the wise administration of the Board, and more particularly 
under the skilful management of their President, the undertaking had 
made remarkable progress. In one respect especially he wished to 
pay tribute to Mr. West. He had seen a good deal of him in London 
in connection with some of the national organizations, and his 
wise judgments and sane counsels were always highly appreciated. 
He ventured to think it would not be very long before the President 
made a mark in the industry of which they would all be very proud. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT. 

In the case of gas companies it was of vital importance to deal fairly 
and justly with three sets of people. First came the consumer. It 
was of supreme importance that consumers should be satisfied and 
contented; and some of them, as they well knew, were not. Then 
one of the main qualifications in these days for a gas engineer was 
to know how to handle men. The working men of to-day were get- 
ting more and more difficult to handle; they needed almost a special 
study. It must be remembered that the men were being bombarded 
by fantastic nonsense, which was poured into their ears by agitators 
whose very existence depended upon the gap which existed between 
employers and employed. If he himself had the appointing of an 
engineer to a works of any importance, the question to which he 
would first endeavour to secure an answer would be, not how many 
examinations he had passed, not what letters he could put after his 
name, but if he knew how to handle men. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] This 
knowledge was an invaluable asset to a gas engineer, without which 
all the skill in the world was of little avail. Thirdly, there was the 
shareholder to consider. From the limited observations he had been 
able to make of the working of the Newark Gas Company, it seemed 
to him that they had succeeded in dealing fairly and justly with these 
three important sets of persons. 

Mr. W. A. FERRIER, replying, said all who had seen the works 
would realize how greatly indebted to Mr. West the Company were; 
and, speaking for the Directors, he could say they did not feel at all 
ashamed of the state in which they would be handing over the works 
to the Corporation. Thanks to Mr. West, they were in the high 
state of efficiency which had been so flatteringly referred to during 
the day. The ability to understand human nature was one of the 
main things that led to the success of any business. The initiation 
in Newark of a system of inspection for each individual householder 
had been followed by a great increase of business; and the demon- 
stration showroom had been a wonderful success. By paying atten- 
tion to little things, much satisfaction was given to the consumers. 
The Company had been prompted to enter into negotiations with the 
Corporation for the sale of the undertaking by the feeling that public 
utility concerns should be in the hands of the local authority. There 
had been ambitious ideas regarding the introduction of electricity; 
and he hoped that when the present state of suspension passed away, 
the supply of electric current in bulk to the town would enable the 
Corporation to give a good service of both gas and electricity with 
the staff which was now in existence, thus enabling them to operate 
the two undertakings at a minimum cost, to the advantage of the 
town. This he would say to the Corporation: ‘‘ Retain, if possible, 
the services of Mr. West.’’ [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] 

Mr. THOMAS GLOVER, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., proposing ‘* The Town 
and Trade of Newark-on-Trent,’’ said they were all conscious that 
they had met that day in a very interesting and ancient town; and 
at the same time they felt that they were in not only an historic town, 
but one which was modern in regard to its industries and its trade. 
For nearly 400 years Newark had had a charter of incorporation. 
They were honoured as an Association in having with them his Wor- 
ship the Mayor, Alderman Priestley, and others. 

The Mayor, in acknowledgment, said that though the town pro- 
gressed slowly, still it was progressing, and he thought in the future 
it would be much more important and prosperous than in the past. 
He trusted that when the Corporation took over the gas undertaking 
they would give satisfaction to the consumers, and that the gas 
might be even cheaper than it was at the present time. The great 
thing to do was to cheapen as much as possible those commodities 
that people could not do without. It seemed to him that gas and 
electricity would run very well together in Newark. A good deal 
had been said about Mr. West that day. There was no one who 
more appreciated Mr. West’s work and his great ability as a gas 
engineer than he (the Mayor) did; and he hoped the Corporation 
would retain his services. 

Mr. E. F. KEABLE submitted ‘‘ The President °—a charmingly 
unassuming man who was greatly admired by all of them. During 
their visit to the works they had seen much which reflected credit 
both on the Directors and on Mr. West. 


The reply of the President brought to a close the first day’s 
proceedings of a wholly successful meeting. 
THE BRYAN DONKIN COMPANY. 
Equally well arranged and attractive was the programme for 


who had been able to stay in Newark over-night proceeded by 
motor from Newark Market Place to the works of the Bryan 
Donkin Company, Ltd., at Chesterfield. With fine weather, 
the drive through the famous *‘ Dukeries.’’ country of Notting. 
hamshire, and the return by way of Mansfield, proved most en- 
joyable. A warm welcome awaited the travellers at Chester- 
field, where they were met by their old friend, and genial 
host, Alderman George Clark, J.P., M.Inst.Mech.E. (Managing 
Director of the Bryan Donkin Company), and various members 
of the staff—including Mr. A. G. Webb (Secretary), Mr. Buxton 
(Works Manager), Mr. Seaman (Chief Draughtsman), Mr. 
Tucker (Assistant ‘Works Manager), Mr. Cyril Donkin and Mr. 
Fennemore (District Engineers), Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Hop- 
kinson (British Furnaces Staff). 

Under such able guidance a tour was made of the works, 
the great extent of which proved a revelation to those visitors 
who had not seen them previously. Alderman Clark him- 
self was at the head of the parties, and from his wealth of 
knowledge of the business and the works was able to impart 
much information during the inspection. Alderman Clark went 
to Chesterfield from the London works of the Company at Ber- 
mondsey in 1900, as Works Manager ; and under his control as 
Managing Director during the past nineteen years, the concern 
has developed ‘steadily, until at the present time the employees 
number about 7oo. Alderman Clark is Chairman of the Gas 
Committee of the Chesterfield Corporation, and was Chairman 
of the Society of British Gas Industries in 1921-22. He is alsoa 
Vice-President of the British Commercial Gas Association, a 
member of the National Gas Council, and is on the Grand 
Council of the Federation of British Industries. He was Mayor 
of Chesterfield in 1922-23. 

History. 

The history of the firm goes back much more than a century; 
the business having been founded in 1803 at Bermondsey, by 
Mr. Bryan Donkin, F.R.S.; and much varied and valuable work 
was done right at the commencement, though it is unfortunately 
impossible to enter into this here. It was between the years 
1840 and 1850 that the Company began to devote their attention 
to the gas industry. In 1847 a special type of valve known as 
the rack-and-pinion valve was designed at the suggestion of the 
Chartered Gas Company, of London; and it is still one of the 
chief products at the Chesterfield works, where over tooo tons 
are turned out yearly. Other designs of valves followed for use 
in different parts of gas-works. 

The firm also took up the manufacture of gas exhausters, 
which has since become such an important section of their busi- 
ness—making what was known as ‘‘ the 1847 patent.”’ This 
was afterwards superseded by the manufacture of John Beale’s 
design, patented jn 1866. A number of these were made, chiefly 
in large sizes, and many are running well to this day. They 
were, however, gradually superseded by a later patent of Beale’s, 
dated 1877, which has many advantages over his earlier efforts, 
and has come into use more than any other type in Great 
Britain. A further patent on this design was taken out by Mr. 
Thomas Donkin’s eldest son, Mr. E. Bryan Donkin, who 
evinced a special interest in this class of machine, and read an 
excellent paper on the subject at the Belfast meeting of the In- 
corporated Gas Institute in 1893. He also invented and patented 
several other improvements in the gas-works apparatus that the 
firm manufactured, and turned his attention chiefly to develop- 
ing the business in that direction. He became a partner on the 
retirement of his father from the business, and was in active 
control of it for over twenty years. 

After a century of eventful history in Bermondsey, the grow- 
ing interests of the business and the difficulties of transit and 
expansion on an adequate scale in Bermondsey caused the firm 
to seek greater conveniences, and the whole concern was fe- 
moved to Chesterfield. An amalgamation was effected with the 
firm of Clench & Co., and their well-equipped and modern works 
taken over and adapted to the combined requirements. The site 
comprises 14 acres. It is connected by sidings with the London, 

Midland, & Scottish and the London & North-Eastern Railway 
Companies, and is in the centre of the great coal and iron dis- 
trict of Derbyshire. Extensions have been continuous, and 
during the period 1902-25 practically all the departments have 
been considerably enlarged, until at present the area occupied 
by the buildings alone is over 4 acres, and the works are 
equipped with every class of modern machinery. In 1912 the 
present fine offices were built, the old offices being converted into 
the general stores. In 1917 a new erecting and testing shop of 
7900 sq.ft. area was built, and later a women’s canteen of 
1440 sq.ft. area. A new fettling shop and sand blast house, 4 
core shop, and works’ repair shop have recently been built; and 
a large ferro-concrete pattern stores in two floors, with 2 total 
area of 16,000 sq.-ft., is nearing completion. An extension 0 
the valve shop of three bays, each 25 ft. wide by 96 ft. long, has 
just been started, and further extensions are in contemplation to 
meet the increasing demand for the Company’s specialities. 

A ** History of Bryan Donkin & Co. (1803-1925).’’ which 1s 
of engrossing interest, has been compiled by Mr. Harry J. 
Donkin. 


Gas APPARATUS MANUFACTURE. 


The Company have continued-at Chesterfield to manufacture 
their well-known specialities—the positive gas exhauster (which 
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is now made with two, three, or four blades, according {o the 
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preference of the gas engineer), gas valves, motor parts, tar and 
liquor pumps, &c- During this period the usual initiative of the 
firm in adapting themselves to the changing times has been 
shown in many ways—notably in the acquirement, from Prof. 
Rateau, of Paris, of rights in the turbo-exhauster. No less than 
183 of these machines are already at work (or on order) in gas 
works and collieries, and for coke oven installations, doing duty 
as exhausters, boosters, blowers, &c., representing a capacity of 
85,094,166 c.ft. per hour. They can be driven by steam turbine, 
electric motor, or belt. In addition to high-pressure gas trans- 
mission plant, the Company make, under license from the 
Reynolds Company and the Mueller Company, reducing 
governors and fittings for district and service purposes. To take 
the place of the German coke-oven valve, the Company are 
manufacturing a light pattern valve with internal or external 
screw, many thousands of which have been sold. A gland plug 
cock also has been designed, and has met with a large and in- 
creasing demand; and the Company are now making a special 
tar cock for use on tar towers and tanks. In 1921 the firm be- 
came interested in British Furnaces, Ltd., who handle every 
type of heating or fuel treatment equipment as well as small 
water gas plants and gas-fired boilers. As a matter of fact, 
some of the furnaces to which Mr. C. Bryan Donkin had re- 
ferred in his paper on the previous day were seen in operation. 

In the huge machine shop, and other parts, a great deal of 
work of a varied kind for different gas and similar undertakings 
was noted in progress. To mention some, there was apparatus 
for the Gas Light and Coke Company, the Birmingham Cor- 
poration, the Coppée Company, the Glasgow Corporation, the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, the Synthetic Ammonia Com- 
pany (Billingham), the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District 
Lighting Company, the Wigan Corporation, the Oxford Gas 
Company, the Preston Gas Company, the Ripon Corporation, 
the Liverpool Gas Company, and the Yeovil Corporation, as 
well as Cambuslang, New Hunstanton, Kenilworth, and Bells- 
hill, and also a number of governors for Copenhagen. 

As to the gas type-metal melting installations of British Fur- 
naces, Ltd., it can only be said that the extent to which these 
have been, and are being, adopted in newspaper and other print- 
ing works is remarkable. The particulars of these installations 
reveal extensive recognition on the part of printers of the advan- 
tages of gas in this connection, and a big field of business for 
the gas industry. ‘ 

Of all the interesting processes inspected in the works, space 
will not permit details‘to be given here. Mould ramming is per- 
formed by compressed air machinery of an ingenious character. 
Bumping machines, sunk in the ground, and also operated by 
compressed air, attacking the mould from beneath, save a lot of 
laborious work. Indeed, a principle of the works is labour 
saving in every possible direction. The core shop has been 
manned ”’ entirely by girls for the past twenty and more years. 
The firm were among the first in England to employ girls for 
this purpose in an engineering works. It is pleasant work 
which is excellently suited to female labour. Much attention 
was devoted to the already mentioned ferro-concrete pattern 
stores now in course of construction. These were designed, and 
are being built, by the Company’s staff. There is still space on 
the site for extensions, for, which the various buildings have 
been designed. 

HospItaLity. 


At the conclusion of the inspection, the visitors were the 


Suests of the Company at luncheon in the Station Hotel—with 
Alderman Clark in the chair. 


Mayor of Chesterfield (Mr, W. E. Wakerley, J.P.), Sir Ernest 
Shental 


1, J.P. (g member of the Town Council), Alderman H. 





There were also present the | 
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HALF-YBARLY MEETING. 


Edmunds, J.P., and Mr. Harold Davies (the Gas Engineer). 
The toast list was of the shortest—‘‘ The King,’’ ‘‘ The Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association,” and ‘‘ The Mayor and 
Corporation of Chesterfield.”’ 

Submitting the second, Alderman Clark welcomed the Asso- 
ciation to Chesterfield, and made reference to his firm’s associa- 
with no less a person than Murdoch himself. To every gas 
engineer the name of Murdoch was like a talisman; for he was 
the father and founder of an industry which, though it had 
small beginnings, had since grown to such enormous dimen- 
sions. Bryan Donkin, the founder of the firm, was born in 
1768, at a wonderful period in English history, and was associa- 
ted with all those giants of science who, without the aid of text- 
books, and really of their own knowledge, built the industrial 
England which existed to-day. In addition to knowing Mur- 
doch, he was connected in business with Telford, Rennie, 
Bramah, Boulton and Watt, Simpson, Maudslay, Congreve, the 
two Brunels, and Nasmyth. An entry in Bryan Donkin’s diary 
(under date of January, 1814) had reference to a visit to Boulton 
and Watt’s works at Soho, Birmingham, and was in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

**Mr. Murdoch showed me the foundry, which is large enough 
to melt 30 cwt. of iron at one time. Young Mr. Watt asked 
me to call on his father (James Watt). Mr. Murdoch accom- 
panied me, and I was kindly received by the old gentleman, who 
is now 84.” 

His (the speaker’s) firm were proud of their history ; not only 
were they linked with the past, but they were alive to the needs 
of the present. 

The President’s reply afforded him an opportunity of grace- 
fully thanking Alderman Clark and the Bryan Donkin Com- 
pany for all the kindness that the Association had received at 
their hands. 

‘“‘ The Mayor and Corporation of Chesterfield ’’ was proposed 
by Mr. F. Prentice and replied to by. the Mayor, who stated that 
the Chesterfield gas and water undertaking was in private 
hands up to 1895, but was acquired by the town in that year. 
The purchase money was just under £250,000, and was found 
by the issue of 2$ p.ct. stock at a premium of 30s. 








Chrisman Down-Run Process. 


The down-run process developed under the direction of Mr. 
C. S. Chrisman, of the U.G.1. Contracting Company, and ap- 
plied to a carburetted water gas set, has been described, in a 
paper presented to the Pennsylvania Gas Association, by Mr. 
L. W. Seltzer, the Engineer to the Reading (Pa.) Consumers’ 
Gas Company. The process is one by which all the gas made 
on the down run is taken from the bottom of the generator, 
and led to some point beyond the superheater but ahead of 
the wash box, thus making the down-run gases by-pass the 
carburettor and superheater. The idea is based on the fact 
that the gases made on the down run leave the generator at a 
very much lower temperature than either the blast or the up- 
run gases, and that this temperature is far below that required 
in the carburettor and superheater for efficient oil results. 
These comparatively cool gases by-passing the carburettor and 
superheater prevent the unnecessary abstraction of heat from 
the plant, and the correct temperature for efficient oil fixing 
can be maintained with a decreased fuel consumption. For 


the purpose of properly carburetting the gas, it becomes neces- 
sary, with this process, to use oil during the up run only. The 
Gas Company at Reading have used this method of gas making, 
with a decrease of from 2 to 3 Ibs. per 1ooo c.ft. in generator 
fuel, and a considerable increase in the capacity of the set, 















































































































GAS FOR INDUSTRY. 


By C. BRYAN DONKIN. 


[A Paper before the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association, April 22.] 

The use of town gas for industrial heating purposes is a 
subject of interest to every gas manager, as it is adapted to 
every purpose where heat is required. Even the smallest town 
nowadays boasts at least one garage where gas can be used 
for brazing, hardening tools, and other purposes; while its 
uses in the larger towns and cities are innumerable. I believe 
that the British Commercial Gas Association have a list of 
about 3000 distinct trades in which gas is employed. I propose 
dealing with this subject as far as possible from the gas mana- 
gers’ point of view, bringing forward those arguments for its 
use in preference to other fuels, which should appeal to the 
prospective consumer. 

The movement now in existence for promoting means of 
eliminating the contamination of the atmosphere by smoke is 
a great point in favour of the use of gas, especially in our cities 
where fog is prevalent; but an even greater advantage is the 
improved conditions of the workers in those factories employ- 
ing gas fuel, resulting in better work and greater output. In 
order to appreciate this, it is only necessary to visit, for in- 
stance, a foundry or printing works using gas, and to note the 
clean surroundings, free from smoke and dust, and the norma! 
temperature of the shops. 

The economy of gas does not lie in fuel cost alone. Gas is 
delivered to the point where it is to be consumed; coal or coke 
has to be carted, and the ashes have to be removed. No space 
is required for storage—an important matter in many works 
where ground space is limited. Labour costs are saved, as no 
stoking is required. There is no waste of fuel, for gas can be 
shut off as soon as it is not required. ‘Temperature can be con- 
trolled exactly, and heat applied where it is wanted. Labour 
is saved in cleaning the workshops, as there is no smoke or 
dust. All these facts should be taken into account when com- 
paring fuel costs. In addition, it is often possible to increase 
output of a furnace by converting it to gas; fewer furnaces 
then being required for a given output. 

During the war, when furnaces were required quickly and in 
large numbers, there was no time to go into questions of design 
end efficiency. Consequently consumers got the impression 
that gas was an expensive and inefficient fuel. However, very 
great advances have been made in the scientific design of the 
gas furnace; and gas can now show efficiencies far greater than 
other fuels. In order to employ it economically for heating 
purposes, there are three important points to bear in mind. 

Che first is that the gas and air must be thoroughly and in- 
timately mixed in the correct proportions, and this mixture must 
be kept constant under all conditions. The second is that this 
gas-air mixture should be completely burned under conditions 
producing the greatest amount of heat, and this heat applied 
in the most efficient manner. The third is that the furnace 
itself should be properly insulated, for every unit of heat radiat- 
ing to the surrounding air is so much loss. 

Taking the above points in order, it is necessary that either 
the gas or the air should be under pressure. If high-pressure 
gas is used, it may be compressed up to 5 to 10 lbs.; if the 
air is compressed, about 1 Ib. is sufficient. There are various 
methods of mixing the gas and air; one of the simplest being 
by means of an inspirator (fig. 1). This is essentially a throat 





Pig. 1. 


of venturi form through which the air from the blower passes, 
inspirating the gas, which is kept at a constant pressure by a 
governor. With these inspirators the gas and air are 
thoroughly mixed, and the proportions are kept constant within 
1 p.ct. over large ranges of volume. Thus only one valve is 
required to regulate the temperature, and the most economical 
combustion of the gas is ensured. For gas under pressure, a 
somewhat similar inspirator is used (fig. 2). In this case the 
governor is not required, as the gas inspirates the air. 

Having got the proper air-gas mixture, the next question is 
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Fig. 2. 


Maximum amvunt of heat. Of many methods, one of the most 
interesting is the so-called surface-combustion system. ig. 3 
shows a furnace in which there are two burners set at an angle, 
and from them issues the air-gas mixture at such a speed that 
it cannot light back. This mixture is forced into beds of 
broken refractory material, where it loses its velocity and burns 
on the surface, raising the beds to a high temperature without 
any visible flame, the heat being reflected on to the work from 
the furnace walls and arch. A perfectly even temperature js 
obtained over the whole of the interior of the furnace, and it 
is possible to carry-out the most delicate work without the use 
of a muffle. 












































Fig. 3. 


The question of insulation has not had the attention it de- 
serves—partly, perhaps, on account of cost; but it is true 
economy in the end. The refractory lining of the furnace is 
not usually a good insulator, and it is necessary to back it up 
with some material having low heat-conducting capacity. In 
creasing the thickness of the firebrick walls is not of much 
use ; and it is the special insulation that increases the first cost. 
The applications of heat in industry are so numerous that | 
can only describe a few of the most common. 

The type of furnace just described may be used for tool har- 
dening, annealing, billet heating, refractory testing, potter) 
baking, &c. ne 

Galvanizing is an important industry, and gas is especially 
suitable for heating the baths. Fig. 4 shows how the bed of 
refractory material is arranged along the sides of the bath; the 





how to burn it efficiently and completely so as to produce the 
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lower part being protected by an insulating wall, so that it is 
not heated below the normal dross level. This results in per- 
fectly even heating with no “ hot spots,” a great reduction in 
the amount of dross, and increased life of the bath. It is diffi- 
cult to give gas consumptions, as conditions vary so much; but 
the following figures taken from a bath in actual use may be 
of interest: 

Size of bath, 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. 

Throughput, 30 cwt. of sheets per hour. 

Gas consumption, 3200 c.ft. of 425 B.Th.U. gas per hour. 

To keep the bath molten during stand-by periods, 500 c.ft. 
of gas per hour is required. When a galvanizing bath is con- 
verted from coke firing to ga>, it is usually possible greatly to 
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Fig. 5. 


increase the output; or, conversely, if a gas-fired bath is in- 
stalled, a very much smaller one will do the work. 

The use of gas in newspaper printing works is rapidly in- 
creasing, as the proprietors are beginning to realize its advan- 
tages; there being no smoke or dust to interfere with the 
delicate printing machinery. The type-metal pot is heated by 
burners supplied by the gas-proportioning system; and the out- 
put from this type ot furnace is very much greater than if 
solid fuel were used. During stand-by periods the metal is 
kept molten by an atmospheric burner; the pot thus being al- 
ways ready for work. For type-metal melting it is always 
advisable to have a pot suitable for the normal output, as the 
gas consumption does not increase so rapidly as the output of 
metal. Therefore a large pot working at a small output is 
relatively inefficient. Given a furnace of this type working 
somewhere round its normal output, it is possible to melt over 
8 lbs. of metal per c.ft. of gas. This system is, of course, par- 
ticularly suitable for autoplate machines. Gas is also especi- 
ally suitable for aluminium casting, on account of the freedom 
from oxidation ; and it is now used exclusively by some of the 
largest aluminium foundries in this country. 
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In many industries tanks of liquid are required to be kept 
heated ; and the immersion burner (fig. 5) is particularly suit- 
able. The illustration is of a 300-gallon tank, 78 in. by 30 in. 
by 30 in., with a 4-in. coil. 

The burner is arranged in a pipe which enters the tank 
through one end and is carried round three sides and vertically 
up. The gas-air mixture being burned inside this pipe, the 
contents of the tanks are h@ated without loss by radiation, 
except from the liquid itself. There is no exposed flame, and 
the system is very suitable for chemical works, breweries, &c., 
and with special chemical mixtures for cleaning motor parts in 
car factories, or cooker parts in gas-works. This should be of 
special interest to gas managers. 

Some processes require small quantities of steam; and the 
gas-fired boiler supplies a distinct need, as no stoking is re- 
quired and there is no coal or ash to be carted. For many 
manufacturing processes it will be found that gas, bearing 
in mind the collateral advantages, can compete economically 
with other fuel for steam raising. These boilers can safely 
be controlled automatically ; the steam pressure regulating the 
burner, and the water level the feed pump. No attendance 
therefore is required. 

Fig. 6 is a section of this boiler showing the refractory bed; 
the burner being fitted to the fire-hole door. Tests show that 
an evaporation of 30 Ibs. and over is obtained per sq. ft. of 
heating surface in the combustion chamber. 

The following is the result of two tests carried out on two 
different boilers: 


Number oftest .... I 2 

Date a oe ae July 21, 1924 Oct. 25, 1924 
Heating surface, about. . 150 sq. ft. 50 sq.ft. 
Gas at 60° Fahr. and 30 in. 

used per hour er ae ee 3378 32 c.ft. 107862 c.ft. 
Calorific value of gas (net). . 419 B.Th.U. 446°5 B.Th.U. 
Amount of water evaporated 

perlewr .. .- . 1062 lbs. 366 lbs. 
Temperature of feed 60° Fahr. 55° Fahr. 
Steam pressure per sq. in. : 103 lbs. 69°33 lbs. 
Barometric pressure, per sq. 

in. ae 14°56 lbs. 14°85 lbs. 


Heat utilized per hour ° 


1,232,345 B.Th.U. 
Heat available per hour 


425,450 B.Th.U. 
1,415,516 B.Th.U 


481,604 B.Th.U. 


Net efficiency of boiler . ° 87°07 p.ct. 88°34 p.ct 
Temperature of products leav- 

eRe. «se + 403° Fahr. 398°3° Fahr. 
CO, content of products I1*3 p.ct. — 
Amount of water evaporated 

from and at 212° Fahr. per 

sq. ft. of heating surface 8°46 lbs. 8°75 lbs. 


Rivet heating is another application for gas, and has the 
great advantage that the rivets can be uniformly heated with- 
out the formation of scale, for, with the proportioning inspira- 
tors described, the atmosphere of the furnaces can be set 
exactly. This question of scale is very important, for, if there 
is no scale on the rivets, caulking is avoided, thus saving time 
and labour. The rivet heater is fitted with two burners at the 
top which are supplied with the correct gas-air mixture by an 
inspirator. The rivets are fed into a hopper at the back which 
also acts as a pre-heating chamber, thus utilizing the waste 
heat. In those works where there is a high-pressure gas pipe- 
line, the heater can be used as a portable unit with a flexible 
gas pipe connection. E 

For the process of steel hardening there are two methods, 
heating in an open furnace and quenching in water or oil, 
and the pot hardening system. The furnace shown in fig. 3 
is very suitable for the first mentioned, as the atmosphere 
can be set so that no scale is formed. In the United States 
the pot hardening system has now come into general use; and 
it is beginning to attract attention in this country. The furnace 
in this case is circular; the burners being set tangentially at 
the top, so that the hot gas swirls round the outside of the 
pot, heating it evenly. As with this system there is no flame 
contact, the pots have a long life. Barium chloride and other 
special hardening mediums are used; and it is claimed that the 
results are more even and uniform than those obtained in an 
open furnace or muffle. 

Further examples of gas heating for industry are: Forge fur- 
naces, rod heating, shipyard furnaces, plate heating, case har- 
dening, annealing, tinning, cone fusion for testing, and brazing 
torches, &c. 

This question of industrial gas heating is one which deserves 
the closest possible attention by gas managers. Every oppor- 
tunity should be taken of replacing other fuels by gas, as it 
means not only increasing the output of gas with the consequent 
possible reduction in price, but greater satisfaction to the con- 
sumer, better conditions for the work-people, less smoke, and 
general improvement in the health and surroundings of the 
whole community. 

I will next show a few pictures of various types of furnaces 
We then come to the question of efficiencies of different types, 
and a slide shows graphically the thermal efficiency. The 
lowest is the ordinary type; second, good ordinary—.e., well 
designed with good insulation; third, surface combustion. Be- 
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tween these should be a line for the converted furnace; for a 
good ordinary furnace with the usual two-valve control can be 
fitted with the surface combustion system with great advantage, 
and will give far better results than the usual type, though not 
quite so good as one specially designed for the system. 

As an example from actual tests, a ‘‘ Hoe ’’ 6000 Ib. type 
metal pot was converted. On the old system the gas consump- 
tion was 7000 to 8000 c.ft. per #} hours; after conversion this 
was reduced to 4920 c.ft. per 24 hours—a saving of 33 p.ct. 
(1500 lbs. per hour). An ‘ Autoplate Junior ’’ was also con- 
verted, with the result that 8} tons.of type metal were melted 
in 44 hours by 4398 c.ft. of gas, against 7 tons in 5 hours with 
4985 c.ft.—i.e., 1 ton in 30 min. with 532 c.ft., against 1 ton in 
43 min. by 712 ¢.ft. with the old system. This was a saving of 
13 min. in time and 25 p.ct. in gas consumption. 

A small rod-end furnace, fitted with this system in place of 
the standard two-valve control, was heated from cold to 1000° C. 
in 8 min. with 87 c.ft. of gas, as against 10 min. with 100 c.ft.— 
a saving of 2 min. and 13 p.ct. gas consumption. To hold the 
furnace at 1000° C. on the old system took 284 c.ft. per hour, 
and on the new system 198 c.ft. per hour—a saving of 30 p.ct. 


|The report of the discussion to which the paper gave rise is 
held over until next week. | 








Gas in the Brush Industry. 


The brush industry of the United States has, we learn from 
the ‘‘ American Gas Journal,” enlisted the aid of gas as a fuel, 
which is playing an increasingly important part in the brush 
factories of the country. It appears that horsehair, for bristles, 
reaches the factories in large canvas bags. This must be care- 
fully stérilized, and to that end huge vats of disinfectant are 
heated almost to the boiling point; and in these the hair—sacks 
and all—is immersed. Gas burners keep the liquid at a con- 
stant temperature, whereas with the coal formerly used many 
sacks of hair were destroyed by the unexpected boiling of the 
disinfectant. When the bristles have been cleaned and sorted, 
they are dipped in pitch to hold them in the wooden brush- 
backs. Until recently, the pitch was heated with charcoal, 
and frequently fires of the inflammable material resulted. Gas 
burners have entirely done away with this risk. The final stage 
in the manufacture of many brushes is japanning; and in this 
work has brought about notable improvements. ~The 
painted brush-backs were formerly baked in a coal-heated oven, 
with the result that dust was deposited on many of the wet 
brush-backs, ruining the high finish. The problem of dust has 
been eliminated by the use of gas; while the time required to 
dry brushes has been reduced from twelve hours to an hour- 
and-a-half in a gas-fired cabinet. 
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Heating by Gas in Los Angeles. 


The gas heating of ‘* height-limit’’ office buildings in the 
City of Los Angeles is the culmination of fifteen years of con- 
stant effort by the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation. 
This statement is made by the Corporation’s Industrial Engi- 
neer (Mr. C. M. Robert) in an article published by the ‘* Gas 
Age-Record,”’ in aor ap he claims that high oftice buildings are 
adi ipted to the use of gaseous fuel for central heating. Fifteen 
years ago there were aah bly not more than a dozen gas fur- 
naces on the Corporation’s entire system, and these were 
house-heating installations. This mere handful was, however, 
the forerunner of a campaign which has resulted in a city that 
to-day uses gas to the practical exclusion of all other fuels for 
the heating of its homes. At the beginning of 1910, there were 
66,175 meters on the system; and the average consumption of 
gas per meter for the preceding year was 22,505,438 B.Th.U. 
On Jan. 1 of this year the tot iT number of meters had risen io 
306,318, with an average annual consumption per meter for 
the preceding year of 44,135,047 B.Th.U. The rapid increase 
in population furnished a very fertile field for gas house- 
heating activity. The burner now used is of the Corporation’s 
own invention. It is installed on the outside of the fire-door, 
and the gas is drawn through a cylinder with the stack velocity ; 
the air for combustion bei ing regulated by a slide. 


ee 


An American Refractories Institute.—The announcement is 
made by ‘* Industrial and Engineering Chemistry *’ of plans for 
the formation of a bureau to be called the American Refrac- 
Institute, for the purpose of providing a_ satisfactory 
means of contact between representatives of all industries using 
or manufacturing refractories and for the study of the various 
economic and technical problems arising with respect to heat- 
resisting materials. A research laboratory will be operated in 
connection with this Institute. The Organizing Committee are 
inviting the special attention of users of actories to the 
Institute, in accordance with the fundamental idea of making it 
a service bureau. for the consumer as well as for the producer 
of refractories. Mr. Macdonald C. Booze, Seniof 
the Multiple Industrial Fellowship on Refractories at the 
Institute, Pittsburg, has been appointed Secretary 
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The Annual Meeting of the Association was held on Thurs. 
iy, April 23, at the Birmingham Council House—Mr. Harky 
CiarK, the retiring President, in the chair. 

The annual report was approved on the motion of Mr. J. H. 
GEE, who took the opportunity of pointing to the responsibility 
of individual menibers. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. E. Capwai 
(Birmingham). 

Mr. A. R. Mynitt (Hon. Treasurer) presented the statement 
of accounts. 

Mr. J..H. Gre (Central Laboratory, Nechells), 
Vice-President, becomes.President, and Mr. C. 
ull Works, the Senior Vice-President. 

Messrs. C. F. Derkin (Cradley) and G. E, CURRIER (Smeth- 
wick) were appointed members of the Council. 

Mr. H. R. Hems was unanimously re-elected Hon. Secretary; 
ind on behalf of the members. the PRESIDENT paid tribute to th 
fficient way in which Mr. Hems carried out his duties. 

Mr. Myuitt stated that he was unable to continue as Hon. 
Treasurer; and Mr. Georce W. Situ (Nechells) was unani- 
nously appointed to that position. 

The meeting confirmed the re-election of Mr. W. 
is Hon. Auditor. 

Mr. T. H. Poutson (Stafford) warmly congratulated th 
Association upon their virility and the excellent work they wer 


doing. 
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A discussion wus opened by the PRESIDENT, on the subject ¢ 
UNACCOUNTED-FOR 


It is surprising how much this very important question, gas 
unaccounted-for, is continually kept in the background by th 
gas industry. The magnitude of the difference between the 
amount of gas made and gas sold each year is fully realized 
when we know that the average quantity of gas unaccounted- 


for each year for 100 undertakings is 7 p.ct. ‘lf we talk 


30 01 
the largest undertakings that make over «a thousand. million 
cubic feet of gas per annum, we find the following startling 
figures: A total of 9,425,123,279 c.ft., or 47,125,616 therms. 
I wish to make it clear that the se figures do not represent 
a distinct loss, for the simple reason that the difference in 
the conditions of measurement between gas made and gas 
sold, and the inevitable leakage from holders, mains, and ser- 


vices (the latter two are now materially affected by the tremen.- 
dous increase in road transport), must be taken into considera- 
tion ; and allowances should be made. Whether the subject is too 
large for the Junior Associations to tackle it is difficult to say, 
but we have the opportunity to-day of examining this tremen- 
dous difference apparent year after year. There are eight ways 
whereby we can account for the difference between gas made 
and sold; but I propose to deal. with only one, which, 
during my experience in four large centres, I have found to be 
one of the worst—that is, meters. I will give some practical 
reasons why meters are guilty. Careful tests have revealed th 
fact that.a very large number of meters register from 3 to 


gas 


15 p.ct. slow; and in the case of prepayment meters it is 4 
common occurrence for consumers to refrain from inserting 
another coin because they can obtain sufficient light for a 


period before the valve shuts-off the gas properly. This has 
been most marked since we have had W: ar and post-war gas. A 
fair basis shows that out of 1000 meters, 250 register, on an 
average, 15 p.ct. slow—an alarming figure, but true. | will 
now deal briefly with the question of the cost of inspection, 
changing, and repairing prepayment meters, the through 


gas 





which forms the backbone of our consumption. Experienc« » has 
proved that the most effective and economical way of tackling 
these meters is for the defect to be found by test meter inspec 


tors on the district—not by ordinary meter inspectors. Th 
former examine thoroughly 25 to 30 meters per day; and we 
are sure that only faulty meters will be changed and repaired 
The total present-day cost is 41 5s. 6d. per 3 or 5 light meter. 
Many will disagree with this expenditure; but to those | say: 
We have no guarantee that the meters will remain at 15 p.ct. 
slow, and the chances are that the loss will soon increase; 
whereas, when the meter is changed, you have the guarantee 
and satisfaction that all is well for some time to come. In the 
remarkable paper given by Mr. A. T. Gilbert, in November, 
iy22, on ** Gas Meters, Their Construction and Application 

(see *f JourNAL ” for Dec. 6, 1922, p. 622), the author states that 


there were 78 meters exchanged, and the total gain in s was 
844,000 c.ft.—an average gain per meter of 10,800 ¢.ft. .\ssum 
ing that the cost of finding each meter was 2000 ¢.ft., then th 


net gain per meter was 8800 c.ft. Far too much importance 
has been attached to the checking of the consumption figures by 
the rental department, who could be easily misled the 
‘fairy tale;’’ besides, inquiries are a delicate matter. [t 1s 
much better to send and test on the consumers’ premises. Fo! 
many years I have studied closely the question of unacco\ nted- 
for gas and its relationship to the registration of all kinds o! 
gas cudhewe. I do not hesitate to recommend strongly the 





Organizing Committee. 


changing of all dry gas meters once in five to eight years, 
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membering that same are subject to much higher pressures and 
consumptions than was experienced years ago. 


Mr. Rk. G. MARSH (Birmingham Gas Department), who was unable 
to be present, wrote as follows: One aspect of the manner in which 
we arrive at the figure of unaccounted-for gas has always struck 
me as being rather irrational. 1 refer to the fact that corrections 
for temperature and pressure are applied to the registration of the 
station meters at the works, while no correction whatever is applied 
to the registration of the meters which re-register it on the dis- 
trict, where the variations in temperature and pressure are at 
least likely to be just as important in their effects on the actual 
volume of the gis. As a matter of interest, I have made a few ob- 
servations during the past week of the temperature of gas as actually 
delivered to consumers’ meters on the district; and the average | 
have obtained is 46° Fahr. The gas is corrected to 609 Fahr. when 
passing through the station meters. Allowing a variation in volume 
of 1 p.ct. for each 4° Fahr. difference in temperature, this means 
that there is 3} p.ct. shrinkage in the volume of the gas after it 
has passed the station meters and before it reaches the consumers’ 
meters. There is, of course, a correction to be applied which acts 
in the opposite direction in respect of barometic changes. ‘Taking 
the average figure to be 29} in. in Birmingham, this represents a 
difference of about 14 p.ct. increase in volume, due to lessened atmo- 
spheric pressure. The net result is that there is an amount of 
approximately 2 p.ct. which appears in our unaccounted-for figure, 
and which really is accounted for, by the causes | have mentioned. 
Apparently, therefore, instead of our figure being about 5 p.ct., it 
should really be about 3 p.ct. I have not taken gas temperatures 
during the midsummer quarters; but I should be surprised if any 
very great difference in temperature would be found from the figures 
| have before mentioned. Some years ago we made a similar in- 
vestigation, and the temperatures we obtained then very closely 

eed with the figure of 46° Fahr. that I have mentioned. An 
amount of 2 p.ct. on the total quantity of gas sent out by an under- 
taking such as ours represents a loss in revenue of a very serious 

; and possibly it may be found worth while, at some later datc, 
for gas undertakings to fit consumers’ meters with some type of 
automatic gear to correct the registration to normal temperature and 
pressure. There has already been some work done on this question ; 
and I think it is a practical proposition. ‘The objection to it is, o/ 
course, that such an appliance would add to the expense and com- 
plication of meter mechanism, and it is desirable to keep such appara- 
tus as simple and reliable as possible. On the facts ascertained, 
however, it. would seem that there is an important percentage which 
is recoverable, and which at present appears against the undertaking, 
and is put down as unaccounted-for. 
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Mr. J. Hewerr (Birmingham) observed that apart from the ques- 
tion of the registration of the meters in relation to temperature and 


pressure, there were other factors to be taken into account. There 
were leakages from the gasholders and other apparatus, as well as 
in the mains and services; and in Birmingham the unaccounted-for 
gas worked out at about 80,000 c.ft. an hour. An attempt was made 
to arrive at the amount of loss in the mains prior to 1914. The work 
of inquiry took two years, and, in all, they dealt with fifty miles o! 
mains. he Department then had goo miles of mains. They selected 
the routes along which were the oldest mains, and closely-spaced 
indicators were used. The losseS at individual leakages were not 
severe, though in the aggregate the amount lost was large. Another 
cause accounting for some loss was the blowing and tilting of the 
holders; while a good deal of gas was lost in the making of con- 
nections. In his opinion, however, it was cheaper for the Department 
to lose the volume that now escaped into the atmosphere than to 
lise a special apparatus by which the gas could be locked in. As 
to the estimates of non-metered supplies, for public lighting, &c., hi 
could not say whether or not they were near the mark. In his own 
opinion more gas was used through the lamps than was credited in 
the books. Another factor was the use of by-passes. 
r. S. W. Simmons (Dudley) attached great importance to the cor- 
of temperature and pressure. He complained that the meter 
were too favourably disposed to the consumer. At Dudley 
substantially reduced the leakage. He was satisfied there 
‘emendous amount of unaccounted-for gas in public lighting. 
supervision of the by-passes was essential. 
W. 1. S. Spinks (Birmingham) mentioned the reference by the 
_to unaccounted-for gas due to meters registering slow. He 
thought it was possible to exaggerate this. If a dry meter was 
defect in registration, and 15 p.ct. slow, the chances were that 








some of this might be due to a leaky diaphragm. There were many 
= vhich would register correctly at the normal rate at which 
they ; 


re tested; but if gas was passed at the rate of 120 ¢.ft. an 
jour, the registration might be 8 p.ct. fast, due to the way in which 
the S were set. Temperature differences were responsible for 
much loss. 

Mr. T. H. Povxtson (Stafford) thought all gas unaccounted-for 


rose curing the war period. It was so at Stafford; but they were 
now iting back gradually to pre-war figures. It was a paying 
Propos tion to deal promptly with small leakages. As to the reading 
of n s, they adopted in Stafford a system by which a responsible 
man went through the meters twice a quarter; he examined the 
me ik, made current entries, and then compared them with th« 
~ ous records. If there was any serious deficit, he looked for an 
explanation. By this means considerable reductions had been made 
in reg u d to leakage. 

M . J. H. Grr (Nechells) accepted Mr. Marsh’s figures as to tem 
iy Fn pointed out that in an excellent statistical summary 
48° Fate ject, Dr. Davidson gave the atmospheric temperature as 
ow for the whole year. [See the “ JouRNAL” Diary and 


en 
on List 


lar for 1925, p. 150.] This gave an apparent loss of 3 p.ct. 


gas. 


Mr. HEWETT 90} . 
th ._-EWETT pointed out that the services were so close togethe: 
oe making connections, &c., it was practically impossible to 
eee supplies. The unaccounted-for gas in Birmingham aver- 
fed 4°6 p.ct 
p.ct. 


Over 25 years; and the loss was, of course, greater in 


ue a when the actual consumption was 70 to 80 p-ct. more 
: le summer, 





SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT.) 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Ca’doro Res 
taurant, Glasgow, on Saturday, April 13—Mr. M‘Isaac, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

The Hon. SEcretTaRY submitted the Council’s annual report, 
which recorded ‘that there was an increase of 30 members 
during the session; the total membership now being 355. 

The Council’s recommendation was unanimously adopted to 
send a donation of five guineas to the Gas Exhibit at the 
British Empire Exhibiticn, 1925, and five guineas to the Educa- 
tion Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

For the best paper read during last session, the adjudicatois 
awarded the first prize to Mr. D. M‘Kerracher, B.Sc., for his 
paper on ‘‘ Heat Transmission,’’ and second prize to Mr. R. 
Sturroch, Ardrossan, for his paper ‘‘ A Chemist on Works 
Practice.” 

After the donations had been accounted for, the 
closed with approximately £50 in hand. 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. R. Gray, Assistant Manager, Hamilton, automatically 
becomes President for next session. Mr. James Hall, of Glas- 
gow, was unanimously elected Vice-President. Mr. J. Murray 
was re-elected for the post of Secretary and Treasurer. The 
following members were elected to Council after a vote by 
ballot: Messrs. James Brown, Glasgow; John M‘Intyre, Glas- 
gow; John Teape, Glasgow; R. Fife, Kilmarnock; S. 
M‘Gowan, Glasgow, and R. Keillor, Greenock. 

A letter was read from Mr. James Lowe, of Auckland, New 
Zealand, congratulating the Association on having attained its 
majority, and wishing all prosperity. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Lowe was the first President of the Scottish Junior 
Gas Association. 

The CuatrMAN then called on Dr. 
meeting. 


session 
The Council’s report 


Smith to address the 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
By Dr. E. W. Smiru, F.1.C., M.1.Chem.E. (Technical Director 
of the Woodalil-Duckham Companies). 


On looking back over the last twenty years, one is impressed 
with the enormous strides that have been made in the ‘ tech- 
nicalization ’’ of the gas industry. ‘This is not yet complete. 
The technically-trained man is not yet ‘sufficiently used, and 
when he is used he is not given sufficient responsibility. This 
is largely due to the fact that the right type of technical man, 
having broad views, good personality, and human interests is 
difficult to get. However, technical men are being employed 
more and more in connection with the production of gas. More 
technical men should be employed in connection with the utili- 
zation of gas, including its distribution. 

I would like to say one word in connection with the duties 
of those who are responsible for the juniors in the industry. 
Every encouragement should be given to technical training. 
The man who is prepared to work in his own time, qualify him- 
self in various ways for the job he holds, and for the jobs he 
hopes to hold, should be treated differently, from the point of 
view of salary and advancement, from the man who, while 
doing his bare duty, has no ambitions, and is little more than 
a time-server. There is no room in any progressive industry 
for many time-servers, and the stultifying influence on pro- 
gressively-minded young men of the ‘“ seniority ”’ 
advancement will have to go. 

In speaking of the necessity for technical or scientific train- 
ing, it is often overlooked that scientific training is not confined 
to a knowledge of chemistry, physics, and the generally recog- 
nized sciences. There is definitely a science of industry, a 
science of commerce, and a science of business organization 
and of management. It is not sufficient to work from hand- 
to-mouth, and deal with the problems that arise, as they arise. 
An industry, if it is to be anything at all, and progress in the 
way it should, must have men at the head of its undertakings 
who plan for the future, who organize before the event, who shape 
the fate of their industry, rather than allow external influences 
to shape it and them. Our industry is exactly what we shall 
make it; and I am sure that, with proper foresight, true con- 
ceptions, and scientific business organization, it can hold that 
position which is second to none in our country—a position of 
directing the utilization of the whole fuel resources of the 
country. 

At present, for various reasons, the British gas industry is 
further advanced than the gas industry of any other country ; 
but while believing this, I know that in some details othe: 
countries have much they can teach us. I am always very 
much impressed by the organization of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. I have attended a number of their meetings, and 
know to a large extent the inner workings of their organiza- 
tion. One notes that it has been found possible for those 
engaged on the contracting side of the American gas industry 
to associate on an equality in that Institution with those 
engaged on the gas production side, to the considerable advan- 
tage of the industry as a whole. One also notes that the 
membership is based on individuals and individual qualifica- 
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tions rather than on the positions men hold. One is impressed 
by the volume of: really valuable committee work that is done, 
the results of which are published by the Association. One 
notes that there is a committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion for every distinctive activity of the American gas industry. 
These committees are alive, productive, and inspiring to the 
whole industry. They are vitalized by a selection of individual 
membership of each committee which is appropriate and con- 
ducive to activity and the production of valuable reports. Like 
all committees, they depend for their success on the energy 
and capacity of their chairmen and secretaries. To a very larze 
extent these posts are held by highly-experienced, technically- 
trained young men. The chairmanship of any particular com- 
mittee cannot be held for more than one year; and there is 
great competition to make each succeeding year betger and 
more productive than the last. 

At the annual meetings each section has its own session, and 
the reports of the committees have to bear the criticisms of the 
annual meeting. A little more of the American spirit and point 
of view would not harm the British gas industry, as I am 
confident that under such a system the results would be at least 
as good as those acknowledged to have been attained in the 
American Gas Association. 

The progressive industrialist is a convinced believer in the 
advantages of gas over solid fuel or oil, and the greatest de- 
terrent to its much extended use is the cost per therm for 
industrial purposes. In this connection I believe that the whole 
question of the methods of charging for gas for different pur- 
poses is worthy of reconsideration; and I would like to see 
a committee of the National Gas Council, consisting of ex- 
perienced business men, working in co-operation with first- 
class accountants, devising a scheme which should have for its 
objective the encouragement of the maximum possible sales of 
gas in all areas. At present there is not sufficient differentia- 
tion between the price charged for gas used in small quantities 
for lighting, and the price charged for larger quantities, such 
as domestic heating, motive power, and industrial furnaces. In 
many districts, restaurants, which are commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises, and which use annually a great deal more gas 
than many of the recognized industrial concerns, are paying 
for gas at the domestic rate. In many areas gas used in fried 
fish shops is being charged for at the domestic rate. The man 
who heats the whole of his house by means of gas alone or gas 
and coke, using up to 20,000 c.ft. per quarter in the winter 
months, pays the same price for his gas in all areas as the 
man who uses gas for lighting alone, amounting to perhaps 
3000 or 4000 c.ft. per quarter. This does not appear to me to 
be commercially sound. It is altogether too much of a tax 
on the general consumer. The larger user, with his compara- 
tively low installation and maintenance cost to the gas com- 
pany, is paying for the relatively high installation and 
maintenance cost of the small consumer. ‘This is very well 
recognized in the electrical industry. The over-all cost of pro- 
duction of electricity depends on very similar factors to the 
over-all production cost of gas. 

It is not to be expected that among our small and moderate 
sized gas undertakings there will be facilities for getting at 
the bearing of all factors on one another in connection with the 
cost of production and sale of gas; but in the larger companies, 
and in the National Gas Council, which represents the whole, 
it should be possible for a thorough study to be undertaken of 
the whole subject, and a report made on the effect of various 
factors on the selling price of gas, and recommendations pre- 
pared as to the possible methods of differentiating between the 
charges that are justified against various classes of consumers. 
As an example of the type of thing I mean, it is worth while 
considering why it is that some foreign countries are able to 
dump into England goods at a price which is so much lower 
than that at which the same goods could be produced in 
England; the difference not being accountable for by the lower 
wages paid. One European country may be producing a par- 
ticular type of article which requires plant and machinery of 
an expensive type. -If this plant and machinery were to be used 
for 8 hours a day, the cost of production would compare with 
the cost of production in England, and would be economic in 
its own country. By working that plant and machinery, the 
interest on which is a big proportion of the total cost of pro- 
duction, for 24 hours a day, the cost of production of the 
articles made in the extra 16 hours is reduced to a very low 
figure; and this is approximately the figure at which they 
can afford to dump these articles in foreign countries. 

Some time ago, a large industrial firm desired to utilize gas 
to the extent of over 20,000,000 c.ft. a year in its process. They 
could afford to pay 7d. a therm for the gas. The local gas 
company in looking through its accounts found that, by selling 
at g}d. a therm, they made about jd. a therm profit; and they 
came to the conclusion that 9d. a therm was the absolute 
minimum at which they could afford to sell the gas. During 
the conference, the question was asked ‘‘ How much plant 
have you that is standing idle all the year round, or during any 
one week? ’’ It was found that there was 25 p.ct. of plant 
standing idle, on which interest on capital was being paid. 
The question was also asked ‘‘ How much is your gas costing 
you per therm into the holder?’’ The reply was ‘‘ 23d.’’ It 
was then pointed out that, as establishment charges, salaries, 





the distribution system, and interest and depreciatio: on 
unused plant were all having to be borne by the gas tha: was 
being sold, and not by the gas.they were capable of m»\ing, 
it was possible that it would pay as well to sell the 20,0:),000 
c.ft. of gas per annum at 3d. per therm, as to sell their then 
output at od. per therm. This threw a new light on the whole 
subject, and from then on the prospective consumer hid yo 
difficulty in getting his 20,000,000 c.ft. guaranteed consun:ption 
at 7d. per therm. 

Our electrical friends have appreciated the importance of a 
differentiation of rates for some time, and many of the scliemes 
which have been adopted are worthy of very-close study on 
the part of the gas industry. It is well known that some elec. 
trical concerns are in effect being subsidized by gas under. 
takings. It is also well known that some electrical «jer. 
takings are subsidized from the local rates. At the sam» time 
there are successful electrical undertakings which have. adopted 
systems of charging for electricity such as the Norwicl) rate, 
and modifications thereof, which to my mind are sound in 
principle and excellent in results. One electrical concern in a 
large city in the North of England is successfully competing 
with gas for practically all purposes, on a cost basis, because 
of some such scientific system. I am sure that much more 
could be done than is being done in this particular direction 
by our own industry. It may or may not require legislation; 
but the first requirement is for us to study the subject in all 
its ramifications, and thoroughly understand it, in order that 
the best schemes may be adopted. 

The cost of industrial gas to the consumer is not the only 
factor that influences him in making his decision as to whether 
or not to use town gas in his processes. A great deal still 
needs to be done in connection with the efficiencies obtainable 
in industrial furnaces, and there is little need to remind you 
that, if the amount of gas used in a given process can be re 
duced to half, the consumer is as satisfied as if the price had 
been reduced to half. In many cases such a reduction is not 
possible, but there are a large number of furnaces working in 
industry at the present time which are giving efficiencies in 
heating, quite apart from particular methods of working the 
process, which are from 20 to 60 p.ct. better than the general 
run of furnaces. 

The furnace business cannot be run on similar lines to the 
gas cooker or fire business. The large bulk of the latter is 
done through the gas companies, everything is standardized, 
and except for minor adjustments for varying quality of gas 
and pressure, a gas fire and a cooker which give satisfaction 
in one locality may give equal satisfaction in another. Conse- 
quently mass production is possible with such apparatus, and 
little technical supervision is necessary, either in the specifica- 
tion for room heating or cooking, or in the actual fixing of 
the appliances. This does not hold in furnace work. Prac- 
tically every furnace has to be specially constructed for the 
job it has to do, and every furnace should be started up in 
the first instance by a highly-specialized furnace expert. 

There is excellent furnace equipment on the market made 
by one or two experienced firms. There is also a great deal 
of rubbish, just as there is on, the lighting burner and fittings 
side. The gas companies and consumers look too much to thi 
question of first cost, and too little to the question of upkeep 
and of obtaining all necessary results and conditions of opera- 
tion. 

I do not intend in this paper to go again into the question 
of what constitutes first-class furnace design and operation. 
I would, however, like to indicate to you some directions in 
which industrial gas is extending in its use. Four years ago, 
comparatively little gas was used in the printing trade in 
England. At present British Furnaces, Ltd., alone have over 
100 installations in the London printing trade. The new prin- 
ciple of heating, known as surface combustion, but without 
the employment of the diaphragm, has been successtully ap- 
plied to junior and senior autotype machines, to Hoe furnaces, 
to Winkler machines, and to the backing-up furnaces usually 
employed in the printing trade. In most cases this equipment 
has displaced coal and coke, with all the consequent advan- 
tages of increased output, increase in speed of heating, better 
conditions in the workshop, freedom from presence of solid 
fuel, its storage, and any necessity for disposal of ashes. No 
fewer than 75 printing shops are using this equipment I 
London. In some cases it has displaced already existing §@ 
apparatus, and the results have been so remarkable that, when 
they became known, other printing establishments rapidly 
converted their furnaces from coal, coke, or oil, to gas. ; 

The autotype machines vary in size. They may contain 
from 13 tons of metal down to 7} tons. The rapidity of heat- 
ing with the equipment in question will be appreciated from 
the fact that 7} tons of stereo metal are brought from cold t 
a liquid state, at a temperature of 600° Fahr., in under Ik 


hours; and during the period when plates are being cost, Ge 
casting and melting takes place at the rate of 420 Ibs. of meta! 


ths of 


per minute. During the ordinary working week these |! 
are 


metal are kept liquid during the day, while the furnaces al 
not in operation, and the gas used for maintaining uidity 
and for melting the metal during process work corresponds " 
1 c.ft. (500 B.Th.U. gross) for every 10 Ibs. of metal melte¢. 
During the working period, and excluding the gas used “uring 
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the stand-by period, the quantity of metal melted per c.ft. is 
as high as 26 Ibs. By substituting this equipment throughout 
their furnaces, one large printing organization state that they 
are saving over £2000 a year on gas consumption alone, equal 
to 24,000 c.ft. of gas per week on each of 9 furnaces. But 
this is not the only saving. It was common in the printing 
trade for the cast-iron pots to fracture, due to irregular and 
local heating. These pots are valued at between £50 and £60 
each, and one firm alone, over a lengthy period, lost one pot 
per fortnight, which was shown in their books as being a net 
loss of 41248 per year. British Furnaces have had their 
equipment in use now for over three years, and there has not 
been a single instance of a fractured pot. In order to gain 
confidence, it is necessary that the furnace builder shall be 
prepared to give guarantees. If he does not fulfil them, he 
should remove his equipment, and the consumer should be 
relieved of the cost thereof. 

It would be a good thing if industrial concerns in the gas 
industry were to give a lead in connection with the utilization 
of town gas for industrial purposes. I am glad to state that 
Messrs. Thomas Glover, of Edmonton, have converted all their 
furnaces to gaseous firing, including crucible tinning and dross 
furnaces. The provincial newspapers are rapidly following 
the lead of the London newspapers, and many of them are now 
on gaseous firing. There is no doubt, particularly on high 
output work, such as that in the printing trade, gas is by far 
the best fuel. Another point of interest is that in no single 
instance in the printing trade in London has there been any 
dismantling of gas equipment due to defect in the last three 
years ; so that the equipment is not only efficient, but it is fool- 
proof and practical. 

Another direction in which gas is being applied with advan- 
tage is in connection with steam raising for hotels and indus- 
trial concerns where cleanliness and space occupied are of 
importance. Without feed water heaters, efficiencies can be 
guaranteed, for load conditions varying from 50 to 100 p.ct. of 
the capacity of the boiler, of between 85 and go p.ct. The 
water-level in the boiler can be maintained automatically, and 
the gas consumption regulated by the pressure of the steam in 
the boiler. A full description of such equipment was given by 
Mr. James W. Reber before the Midland Junior Gas Associa- 
tion on Feb. 27 (see ‘ JouRNAL ”’ for March 4, p. 529). 

The Woodall-Duckham Cochran boiler, which has been 
modified for gaseous firing, has a special advantage over other 
gas-fired boilers in that it has a definite combustion chamber, 
and a refractory radiating bed giving all the advantages of a 
highly-incandescent coke fire. It is possible in a few hours to 
convert the boiler from gas to coke, or the reverse—a con- 
venience which is readily appreciated by the consumer. 

Another nfatter on which I should like to touch, which does 
not come directly under the purview of a junior gas association, 
but which is of great importance to the gas industry, and 
about which juniors should be fully informed, if they are to 
take senior positions, is one which has recently been raised by 
the tar distillers of Scotland through a paragraph which ap- 
peared as an advertisement in the ‘‘ Evening Times ’’ on 
Friday, March 6, In this paragraph the tar distillers proved 
to their own satisfaction that it is much more profitable for 
gas undertakings to sell crude tar to the distiller than to 
attempt to supply the requirements of the local surveyors for 
road tar. The paragraph is a piece of the best special pleading 
that I have read for some time; but no one should complain 
about it. It is perhaps worth while, however, putting forward 
another point of view. Mr. Napier, of Alloa, has stated that 
gas undertakings can make in some cases 40 p.ct. more profit 
out of their tar by distilling it themselves for road purposes, 
than if they sell it as crude tar to the tar distiller; and Mr. 
Napier has backed up his opinion by installing a plant in which 
to prepare his road tar. 

here is no doubt that many road surveyors have found diffi- 
culty in using the reputedly prepared tar with which they have 
been supplied. The fault itself does not lie wholly at the door 
of gas undertakings. Much crude tar has been sold by the 
latter to road surveyors through intermediate channels, and it 
has reached the surveyors after little or no treatment, and the 
gas undertakings have received most of the blame. It goes 
Without saying that dehydrated tar, pure and simple, is not 
Suitable for road purposes in most cases, and many dehydrating 
plants are not capable of producing road tar. It is also incon- 


troverlible that many undertakings have dehydrating plants 
Which are capable of making, and do make, road tar equal to 
the best that is being produced by any tar distiller. I am 
speasing with full knowledge and experience of this particular 
matter, In by far the majority of such cases the profits ob- 
taine ior the tar produced by the gas undertaking are far in 
excess of the figure that the distiller can afford to pay for the 
crude far. It is obvious that this must be so. The cost of 
conveyance of crude tar to the distillers’ works, and of the pre- 
parca far from the distillers’ works to the road surveyor, in 
oR ally all cases, is considerably greater than the cost of 
. ‘ e of prepared tar from the works of the gas undertaking 
fillet: — surveyor; and the crude oils obtained during dis- 
ga eon still available for sale to the distiller, The road 
ee xet is a seasonal trade, and the multiplicity of gas 


takings have in total not only better storage facilities 








than the small number of distillers, but these facilities are 
geographically very much better dispersed and placed for the 
convenience of the road surveyor. 

The advertisement in question stated that ‘‘ Dehydration, by 
the very nature of the process, is incapable of producing a 
properly distilled tar of uniform quality suitable for roads.” 
This is perfectly correct, but no gas engineer sells dehydrated 
tar as such, if he is asked to supply tar which shall conform 
to the Road Board Specification ; and he is just as capable as 
the tar distiller of producing, where suitable plant has been 
installed, tar of a satisfactory and uniform quality, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that he is dealing solely with his own 
crude tar, and not with varying qualities and quantities of 
different tars from different works. 

As regards the production of special road preparations such 
as bitumen mixtures and “ filled ’’ tars, these have been made 
for some time by the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, 
and bring at least as high a price as reputedly similar prepara- 
tions made by the Scotch tar distillers. Many of the smaller 
undertakings—such as Dunfermline, Alloa, and Dundee—are 
following the lead given by the Glasgow Corporation. 

The advertisement in question pleads that the ‘‘ bulk of the 
crude tar produced is at present sold by gas undertakings on a 
sliding-scale, rising and falling with the values of pitch, oil, 
and naphtha month by month, and these values must always 
be the basis governing the price of tar.’’ This is not quite 
correct, because values of pitch, oil, and naphtha have not 
necessarily any relationship to the value of prepared tar for 
road purposes; and the prices obtained for prepared tar have, 
in the past, been such as to show a considerable margin over 
those received from the tar distiller for crude tar. This can 
be readily realized when it is appreciated that the cost of con- 
version of crude tar to prepared tar for road purposes, and to 
meet the Road Board Specification, unless the crude tar is very 
high in water, is practically covered by the value of crude 
benzole, &c., obtained during this treatment. If gas under- 
takings thoroughly study the requirements of the Road Board, 
they are capable of enhancing the value of their tar, and are 
also in the happy position of being able to vary slightly, at the 
request of the road surveyor, the quality of their product. 

There has been a great outcry during recent years concern- 
ing the necessity for smoke abatement. With this outcry the 
whole gas industry is in agreement. The one contribution 
that the industry has made up to date—and it is a very big 
one—is to advocate the use of gas wherever possible; but it 
must be remembered that in the production of town gas it is 
necessary to produce coke, and coke is the greatest asset that 
gas undertakings have. It is nevertheless looked on as being 
a worry and a nuisance in many cases. In the past coke has 
either been shipped abroad or used largely in industrial pro- 
cesses. 

The smoke nuisance is largely caused by the 38,000,000 to 
40,000,000 tons of coal which are used throughout Great 
Britain in the domestic fire; and until this tonnage 1s 
materially reduced, there is no hope of abating the smoke 
nuisance. Now, the gas industry has for sale approximately 
8,000,000 tons of coke annually. There are periods in the year 
when many concerns accumulate large stocks of coke. There 
are other periods when stocks are depleted. The prices ob- 
tained vary almost universally with the stocks held. The sale 
of coke is also widely influenced by the condition of trade. 

You will agree with me when | state that, if coke could be 
used in place of coal in the domestic grate, not only should we 
obtain a comparatively smokeless fire, but the demand for 
coke would vary with the demand for gas, and therefore corre- 
spond with its production. There will also continue to be a 
demand for coke for industry; and assuming that in the very 
near future 10 p.ct. of those using coal in the domestic grate 
were to be converted to the use of coke, the whole of the available 
gas-works coke would be absorbed at an average price greater 
than that obtained at the present time. What is to prevent 
such a state of things coming to pass? 

The principal objections to the use of coke as a substitute 
for coal are: 

1. Its high moisture content. * 

2. Its poor grading and screening. 

From a large amount of experimental work I have person- 
ally carried out, I am confident that, if coke of a regular and 
uniform size of # in. up to 1} in., large coke being broken when 
necessary, and with a moisture content no higher than 5 p.ct., 
were put on the market, acceptable fires would be obtained in 
by far the majority of standard grates. The gas industry 
would then not only supply gas for most purposes, but would 
also supply coke, and would have gone a long way towards the 
ideal of its becoming the sole providers of domestic and 
industrial fuel. 

Discussion. 

Mr. JAMES GRAHAM (Kilmarnock), thanking Dr. Smith for his 
address, commented on the fact that gas engineers’ activities were 
hampered by the various committees which at times were not as 
interested as they might be in the general welfare of the industry. 
He suggested that the hire-purchase system might be advantageously 
used to induce consumers to fit industrial appliances. 

Mr. R. Gray (Hamilton) asked Dr. Smith if he could say that 
a large-unit gas-fired boiler capable of heating a hall for about 2000 
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people was economical, and if the present quality of dehydrated tar 
sent out from gas-works could compare with others on the market 
for road purposes. 

Mr. Simpson (Greenock) asked Dr. Smith if he had found coke 
suitable for domestic fireplaces. ; 

Dr. SMITH, with regard to Mr. Gray’s question about the boiler 
system, said that, if the cost were taken on purely a fuel basis, then 
it was not economical to instal a gas-fired boiler, but attention must 
be given to labour values, available space, &c.; and when these 
were all taken into account, there was no doubt about it that gas 
was the cheaper way of heating large places. With regard to 
coke for domestic fires, Dr. Smith instanced the recent exhibition 


at Manchester, where a coke fire was used continuously for 14 days, * 


and. the cost worked out at about 4d. per hour. 


On the motion of Mr. M‘Isaac, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Dr. Smith for his address. 


<i 
—_ 


YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Association was held on Saturday, April 
18, over sixty members (under the presidency of Mr. E. G1Luett, 
Bradford) assembling at the engineering works of Messrs. J. 
Blakeborough & Sons, Ltd., of Brighouse. Among the visitors 
was Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, the Engineer and Manager of the 
Halifax Gas Department, who is the representative of the 
Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers on the Council 
of the Yorkshire Junior Association. 

On behalf of the Directors of. the firm, Mr. C. J. Vickers 
welcomed the visitors, who then made a tour of the works 
under the direction of Mr. Vickers and Messrs. H. Tart, H. 
Stott, and A. Hopkinson. 





Messrs. J. BLakEBoROUGH & Sons, Ltp. 


Tn 1886 the firm was launched under the title of J. Blake- 
borough & Sons. Situated in the centre of Brighouse, the 
premises were known as the Commercial Iron and Brass Works 
up till 1890, when Messrs. Blakeborough finally vacated them. 
As the business grew, the old site became crowded up, and in 
1875 it was decided that new premises must be built where ex- 
pansion would be unrestricted. Land beside the main line of 
what is now the London, Midland, and Scottish Railwav Com- 
pany, at Woodhouse, was purchased, and an iron foundry was 
erected and equipped. In 1892, mechanics’ shops and pattern- 
making shops were built alongside the iron foundry, and since 
then extensions have been practically continuous up till a recent 
date. During the war large additions to the premises were 
made to meet the demands of the British Admiralty ; the adjoin- 
ing site formerly occupied by the Rastrick Gas Company’s 
works being incorporated, together with the intervening street. 
Later, the firm became associated with Messrs. George Kent, 
Eta. 

WoopnousE Works. 


Started as an iron foundry to relieve the pressure on the 
Commercial Tron and Brass Works, Woodhouse Works now 
cecupv an area of about 13 acres. The site was well chosen: 
it adjoins, on one side, the main line of the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway Company, and on’ the other the canal 
that runs from the Humber to the Mersey, connecting Hull and 
Manchester. A siding from the railway penetrates to the heart 
of the works, affording facilities for the transport of raw 
materials and finished products, and forming, in fact, a private 
railwav svstem operated bv the firm’s own steam locomotive. 

In addition, a tramway svstem is laid throughout the whole 
works, serving for the transport from department to department 
of parts in course of manufacture. Woodhouse Works is a 


compactly organized establishment. Offices, power-house, 
pattern-making department and_ stores, foundries, machine 
shops, brass department—comprising foundry and machine 
shops—testing department, laboratory, erecting and dispatch 


departments, are all grouped in due order, constituting a com- 
plete unitv. 

After the inspection, the visitors were entertained to tea in 
the workmen’s large canteen, 

Mr. GittEtT said he was surprised at the magnitude of the 
firm. The shops, and the well-organized system of production, 
were certainly worth seeing; and he felt sure that everv mem- 
her had benefited considerahly hy the visit. : 


Mr. J. B. Batmrortu (Binelev), proposing a vote of thanks 


» the firm, said that Messrs. Blakeborouch’s was a name well 
known throughout the whole engineering profession. 


Mr. T. Crarkr (Brighouse) seconded the proposition, and 
pvid a fine tribute to Messrs. Blakeborouch’s for the quick and 
Regard- 


ing the merits of the'r valves, he had alwavs found them to 


efficient service thev rendered to eas-works generally. 


be effective and reliable. 


Mr. Vickers, responding on behalf of the firm, said that if 


the members had enjoyed the visit, the firm were amply repaid. 





Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—The 
meeting of the Association will be held at 
Oxford, on the invitation of the President, Mr. W. E. Caton, 
and the Chairman and Directors of the Oxford Gaslight and 


spring general 


Coke Co npany, on Thursday, May 7, 
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PROGRESS OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY.* 


A Few Extracts. 

The Annual Reports of the Progress of Applied Chem’ 
issued by the Society of Chemical Industry, are authoriiative 
reviews packed with useful information on which complete r¢ 
liance can be placed. In Vol. IX., which has just been issued, 
the section on Fuel is contributed by Prof. J. W. Cobb and Mr. 
H. J. Hodsman, of the University of Leeds, and that on 
Destructive Distillation, and Tar Products by Dr. W. B. 
Davidson. Each constitutes a concise account, together with 
critical comment, of all the more important developments wiich 
took place in 1924 in these particular branches; and all who 
wish to be well informed on these matters will find the reviews 
of the utmost value. 


siry, 


ras 


PoWER PRODUCTION. 

It is, of course, neither desirable nor necessary to recapitulate 
what is set down in these two sections; bu’ attention may be 
drawn to one or two points. It is only a matter of a few weeks 
since a descriptive article of the Brunler submerged-flame boiler 
appeared in the columns of the ‘f Journat ”’ (March 11, p. 508). 
Such a method of power production, state the authors of the 
section on Fuel, would demand a fuel freed from sulphur to a 
superlative degree ; and even then it could not be assumed that 
trouble from the acid oxidation products of nitrogen and from 
hydrogen peroxide would be non-existent. In dealing with 
power production, they mention the mercury-vapour turbin 
due to W. J. Kearton. This works between temperatures in 
a range above the boiling-point of mercury; the vapour ex- 
panding into a condenser functioning as a steam boiler, thi 
steam output of which drives a turbine of the normal type. 


59 


‘While novel and revolutionary methods of improving th 
efficiency of methods of utilizing fuel by means of steam engines 
naturally excite great interest,’’ state the authors, “‘ it remains 
true that the economy most easily effected is the operation of 


ordinary plant to the best advantage. It is notorious that, if the 
general standard of steam production were merely brought up 
to what is good boiler-house practice, great savings in fuel 
would result.’’ 

CARBONIZATION. 

The heat change which accompanies the carbonization of ¢ 
has been the subject of a number of researches both on 
laboratory and the industrial scale. Some years ago H. Holli 
and J. W. Cobb, by applying a differential method, divided the 
carbonization process into stages in which heat change was 
either exothermic or endothermic. In this research a quan- 
titative estimate of the heat involved in the different stages was 


-oal 
th 
nz 


€ 
rs 


not attempted, but it was concluded that the total heat of the 
reactions was small. The subject has been recently examined 
again with considerable refinement at the U.S.A. Bureau of 


Mines Station, Pittsburg, by J. O. Davis and P. B. Place, who 
measured the heat change at different temperatures calorimet- 
rically. The results showed that the reaction heat was in any 
case small compared with the total heat effects in the process, 
and in practice negligible. At low and high temperatures of 
carbonization the process was endothermic; at intermediate 
temperatures (500° C.) exothermic. x al 

On the subject of low-temperature carbonization, mention Is 
made of the extensive examination, made by K. B. Edwards, 
of a blast-furnace tar, Coalite tar, and tar from a Maclaurin 
plant and from continuous vertical retorts. All were found to 
be essentially of the same character, yielding, except for the 
higher phenols of the fuel-oil fraction, products of a low value. 
Phenol itself and other products of known technical value wer 
absent. 

Very interesting are the remarks on coke and its com 
tibility. The character of coke, it is stated, is open to cons der- 
able modification depending on conditions of carbonization. 
Formerly it was thought that temperature, and in consequence 
volatile matter, was the governing factor; but recent experience 
shows that a suitable texture is essential, whether produced by 
grinding, blending, the incorporation of catalysts, or 
obvious methods such as the choice of coal, and thermal treat 
ment. There is insufficient information available at present, 
both as to the full effect of the numerous factors involved in 
the carbonization process and on the financial balance-sheet, t 
permit an opinion as to the comparative value of the differen 
treatments suggested. They offer most promising avenu 
technical advancement in the carbonization process. ae 

Speaking of waste heat, the authors state that the application 
of waste-heat boilers to horizontal retort settings has not been 
developed to any great extent, though there is here a vast quar 
tity of potential heat available for raising steam, or other il 
poses. The divorce of the industries of carbonization and elec 
trical power generation is unfortunate, for it impedes 4 
ments of this kind which might be mutually advantageous. 

INERTS. 

Dealing with this question, Dr. Davidson refers to the wt 

of W. Bertelsmann on the influence of inerts in the practica 
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* Reports of the Progress of Applied Chemistry, issued by the S: clay 
Chemical Industry. Vol. 1X.—1024. Edited by T. F. Burton. Price 7S. 
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uses of gas, which, he says, is calculated to alter the general 
opinion of technical men in Germany, and confirm that of many 
in this country who of late years arrived at the conclusion that 
the objections to the inclusion of inerts in town gas have not 
heen well justified. Bertelsmann compared straight coal gas 
with mixed gases. Illumination tests proved that thermal 
efficiency was distinctly greater with poor than with rich gases. 
When the illumination of an upright incandescent burner was 
adjusted to give its maximum candle-power, it was found that 
gas containing about 20 p.ct. of inerts had the same efficiency 
as a hydrogen mixture with practically no nitrogen in it. In 
ests of the heating of water from 20° to 70° C., efficiencies 
increased with a decrease in calorific value. In another series 
of tests where calorific value was kept constant and the volum« 
ofinerts made to vary, it was found that with gases diluted with 
hydrogen 96 calories were required to raise 1 ke. of water 
through 75° C., whereas gases containing about 21 p.ct. of 
inerts required about 98 calories. 

Dr. Davidson considers at some length the three Cantor Lec- 
tures of Mr. E. V. Evans on “A Study of the Destructive 
Distillation of Coal ’’ [see ‘* JoURNAL,”’ Vol. 165, pp. 483, 550, 
629]; and his remarks on this take the form of a résumé of 
the articles which were published in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ [see Vol. 
167, PP- 447, 515, 580-] 

SPEED OF CARBONIZATION. 

Speaking of the various patents taken out during the year 
to improve the rate of carbonization and to obtain graded dis- 
tillation in zones, Dr. Davidson mentions the method suggested 
by Green and Laucks, which involves the use of a vertical] re- 
tort in which the coal is passed upwards by means of a hollow 
srew. Simultaneously with the heating of the coal by con- 
duction through the retort walls, heat is applied to the interior 
f the screw by means of an adjustable burner. The pitch of 
the screw gradually increases from the lower to the upper end 
of the retort ; and the bore of the retort gradually increases from 
hottom to top, the diameter of the screw varying correspond- 
ingly. Attention is also drawn to T. M. Davidson’s proposal 
o have the surfaces of the retort movable, to increase through- 
put. A vertical or inclined retort has longitudinal sections which 
ire capable of reciprocatory movement, and the products of dis- 
tillation may be taken off by a central tube, which may be raised 
wt lowered to any carbonizing zone. The whole retort is divided 
into lengths of uniformly increasing temperature, and the gases 
of distillation pass in the direction of movement of the coal, 
and are withdrawn at or below the highest temperature zone. 





Oil Shale For Gas Preduction. 

Many facts and figures with regard to the present position 
of the oil shale industry in Esthonia are contained in a paper 
submitted by Mr. P. N. Kogerman, M.Sc. (Lond.), to the Insti- 
tution of Petroleum Technologists. Though the Esthonian oil 
shale, known as ‘‘ Kukersite,’’ was discovered more than a 
century ago, it was only during the late war that its importance 
as a substitute for coal and as a source of gas and oil produc- 
tion came into prominence. At that time, after trials of the 
ea il on a large scale had been-carried out at the Petrograd 

Gas-Works, it was decided to embark on an extensive mining 

scheme, which events precluded from being taken actually 
hand by the Government until M: iv, 1919. Since then the ex- 
ploitation of the oil shale has continued without interruption ; 
and the annual output has now reached a very considerable 
figure. The probable resources are calculated at about 5o00 
million tons. The consumption of ‘‘ Kukersite ’? as a fuel for 
all kinds of boilers has been steadily growing; while the -¥ 
works at Tartu (Dorpat) and Tallinn have partially adopted i 
lor gas production—though for the latter purpose coal is pre 
ferred because it produces coke and avoids the 
moval. The author gives the following 
Position of oil-shale gas: 


cost of ash re- 


as the chemical com- 


P.Ct 

Hydrogen a eo ee ee a 37°6 
Methane . > 25°8 

He: avy hydrocarbons 1°6 
Carbon monoxide . . . . .« « e «© Ig"! 
Carbon dioxide . oe . 13°3 
Nitrogen . aes 2°6 

In the gas-works named, the material 3 is dealt with in old-type 


horizontal retorts, which are not altogether suitable for th 
carbonization of shale. The yield of gas is 10,000 c.ft. per ton ; 
and of tar, from 4 to 5 p.ct. Several plants for the distillation 
” ive il are at work in Esthonia—including an installation 

{“ Fusion? retorts, some figures with regard to which ap 
peared on _p. 149 of the ‘‘ JournaL”’ for Jan. 21 last, in con- 
nection with a paper read by Mr. T. W. Stainer Hutchins at 
a joint meeting of the London Section of the Society of 





Chemical Industry and the Chemical Engineering Group. 
North of England Gas Managers’ Association.—The annual 
tig ul ting of the Association will be held on Bg a 
bolt : at ‘he County Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. S. Shad- 
vot, President, will take the chair, and two papers will be read 
“one by Mr. C. Dru Drury, of Sunderland, on ‘‘ Some Ex- 
Serge with Gasholder Tanks in a Mining Area;’’ the other 
’y Mr. W. M. Gallew: iy, of Whitby, on “ Inc me-Tax Allow- 


ance for We 


ear and Tear of Gas-W orks Plant.”’ 








THE NATION’S FOOD EXHIBITION. 





The remark is often heard that life 
better if a day’s supply of food, 
tablets of vitamines, proteins, &c., &c., could be carried in th: 
pocket. This plan might have advantages; but when one re- 
flects on the delightful hours spent in human contact at tea 
or at dinner—the subject of breakfasts need not be dwelt upon 
here—the idea of tabloid-swallowing loses any attraction it may 
seem to possess. The mellow sayings of the old ayes ee 
the brilliant epigrams of the wits of the day, even the 
kindly jests of the man of the soil—-where would they all be, 
but for the humanizing and stimulating effects of good food 
and good drink? And in times of stress such as the present, it 
is good to think that the work of preparing meals has, thanks 
to the aid of gas, been so lessened that it no longer entails the 
nervous prostration of the housewife. Realization 
strengthened by a visit to the Nation’s Food 


would be simpler and 


in the form of compressed 


broad but 


of this is 
Exhibition «t 


Olympia. During the course of a year, Olympia undergoes 
many transformations. It changes, 


with the rapidity of a 
from a hall where the latest developments of engi- 
neering can be seen to a place where the ideal home can be 
visualized. At present it is a palace for epicures; and for the 
sake of the nation’s health all should be epicures in 


food—they should prefer food to bad. The 


chameleon, 


respect of 

Nation's 
Food Exhibition assists the public as to what to buy, where to 
buy, and what to pay; and visitors are inducted into the very 
interesting processes of manufacture of the many \ 
foodstuffs. 


gor rd 


arieties of 
Tue ‘ B.C.G.A.”’ Exuiesit. 
When the present iron-roller system of flour 
introduced in England about fifty yea 
claimed that there could be 
than the time-honoured 


milling was 
rs ago, the English miller 
nothing better for grinding wheat 
millstones, by the use of which th 
valuable food constituents of the grain were retained in the 
meal. The roller system has certainly led to the almost exclu 
sive production of a white flour containing little of these 
elements. Wholemeal flour, however, as ground in millstones, 
even with much of the bran sifted out, is somewhat heavv ; and 
this applies particularly to British wheat, which is naturally 
soft. It would seem, thecal ore, that there is a necessity for a 
new mechanical means by w hich a really pure and satisfactory 
wholemeal flour can be efficiently and economically 
With this object in view the ‘“‘ Kek ” mill has been 
adapted. It is manufactured by the Chemical 


pre duc ed. 
specially 
Engineering 


Company, Ltd., of Manchester. This firm show how, with 

gas-engine driven mill, good flour can be produced; and the 
British ag ae Gas —_—" on the same. stand, 
demonstrate how efficiently this flour can be baked in the gas 
oven. The 3 appliances employed for the work are two “ New 


World ”’ raised cookers, and the cakes made are 
public. The combined exhibit is excellently 
the smallest detail. A Richmond w 
washing-up purposes. 


sold to the 

pachiadeng down to 

rater heater is used for 
OTHER Exnuisits OF INTEREST. 

Two exhibits of Messrs. 

a representative 

known to g: 


Ss 
ga 


Radiant Heating, Ltd., 
ion of their apparatus, 
engineers, 


who show 
which is well 
are of particular interest. One is 


select 


i 
water heating unit. This is in the form of a totally immersed 
tube, and the gas burns in contact with its own products of 


combustion. The other is a toaster and griller which is a new 


departure in that it does not require additional air pressure. Th: 


National Gas Engine Company have a 2}-Kw. lighting set 
consisting of a standard National town-gas engine and chain- 


driven dynamo. The set is supplied with a totally-enclosed 
silent inverted tooth chain running on machine-cut chain wheels 
There is also an ‘‘ RL” type town-gas engine, embodying all 
the latest improvements, and capable of developing 32 B.H.Y. 
Messrs. Benham & Sons, Ltd., make a special feature of their 
** Victor ’’ dish-washing machine, which can be heated by 
This efficient apparatus is installed at the Hotel Cecil, Messrs. 
Selfridge, Ltd., and many other important establishments, and 
on many liners. They also show a general range of their gas- 
fired appliances, including pastry ovens, &c. fired chip 
potato ranges and heavy ovens are shown by Messrs. 
Mabbott & Co., Ltd. ‘‘ Cling-Surface ”’ preparation for belts, 
enabling them to transmit too p.ct. load while runnit 
and ‘‘Permac’’ jointing material are exhibited by 
Thomas & Bishop, Ltd. Industrial trucks of 

shown by Messrs. W. Goodyear & Sons, 
feature being the Goodyear-Greenbat electric 


gas 


Gas- 


gas 


¢ slack, 
Me ssr 

all descriptions 
Ltd. ; a 


truck. 


spec ial 





Safeguarding of Gas Mantles.—The Board of Trade have ap- 
pointed a Committee, consisting of Sir Frederick Mills, Sir 
John Barran, and Mr. J. Arthur Aiton, to inquire into and re- 
port upon an application made by the Incandescent Mantle 
Manufacturers’ Association for the imposition of a duty upon 
gas mantles. The Secretary to the Committee is Mr. C. K. 
Hobson, Board of Trade, Great George Street, London, S.W. 
to whom all communications relating to the work of the 
Committee should be addressed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





Electrical Explosions. 


S1r,—In your issue for April 15 there is a paragraph in the Elec- 
tricity Supply Memoranda dealing with the cause of explosion in 
cable conduits. Some time ago a possible immediate cause came to 
my notice; and as I have not seen any mention of a similar case 
elsewhere, I think it should be put on record. An electrical fitter 
brought me a small piece of pasty material which he had found adher- 
ing to the side of a bricked manhole through which access to a 
conduit was gained. His atténtion had been attracted to it when 
a similar piece, thrown out on to the roadway, had fallen into a 
pool of water, and apparently given out sparks. On examination I 
found the paste contained metallic sodium—no doubt from the elec- 
trolysis of some sodium salt contained in the materials of the con- 
duit, by stray currents from a fault in the cable. Dropping water 
on to the mass caused a copious shower of sparks. The effect of 
such an occurrence on any explosive mixture of gases in a closed 
conduit requires no further comment. ARTHUR FORSHAW. 


Falkirk, April 23, 1925. 


Hiring Charges and Installation Delays. 


S1r,—I have read your criticism of electric cookers on pp. 173-4, 
and am glad to learn that you consider all arrangements made for 
supplying gas-cookers absolutely perfect. 

When you quote the trifling sum of £4 for a gas-cooker, I begin 
to wonder what kind of gas-cooker it is. I have yet been unable 
to discover a sample which is at all efficient under £10. In my area, 
the Gas Company have discarded the hiring system, and the house- 
holder must buy the gas-cooker outright, and wait a minimum of 
three weeks for installation. I think you could devote your energies 
to the question of delivery dates in the supply of gas appliances, since 
I, at least, consider that three days is a reasonable period for in- 
stallation, and not a general average of three weeks. The gas indus- 
try, as far as the area in which I live is concerned, only requires a 
little publicity with regard to its delivery dates to be discredited. 

As to the hiring of gas fires, which is a matter you overlook, I 
find mvself saddled with the trifling sum of 32s. per annum for the 
hire of two gas-fires, which are not at all efficient. You will note 
that 32s. is equivalent to an interest charge, at a rate of 6 p.ct., on 
a capital sum of £27. Even allowing for depreciation, you will 
see that no electric fires can compare with those gas-fires in price. 
There are few electric fires on the market which cost more than 
one-sixth of this sum. The gas industry has a long record of profi- 
teering to overcome in the hiring of appliances especially and of in- 
efficiency in installation before it can criticize the electrical industry ; 
and I think you could devote some part of your musings to working 
conditions in the gas companies of the Metropolis. 

Hucu QUIGLEY. 





London, April 21, 1925. 


[We are not clear as to why our correspondent considers that the 
criticisms made in ‘‘ Electricity Supply Memoranda”? for April 15 
of a paper by Mr. R. Hardie, of Glasgow, gave the impression that 
we regard as absolutely perfect all arrangements made for supply- 
ing gas cookers. Throughout the criticisms there was no indication 
of such an idea on our part. Indeed, constant readers of the 
** JOURNAL ”’ know full well that we are frequently pegging-away 
at gas undertakings which are negligent as to the service they 
render to consumers, while at the same time praising those go- 
ahead ones which take a pride in building-up a reputation and 
permanent business by looking well after the interests of their 
patrons. As to the price of gas cookers, we were unaware that 
we gave £4; it was Mr. Hardie who quoted that figure for a gas 
cooker, and £12 10s. for an electric cooker. Mr. Quigley wonders 
what kind of gas cooker a £4 one can be, as he has not yet been 
able to discover one which is at all-efficient under £10. We think 
that, if he applies to any of the well-known makers of gas cookers, 
they will be able to introduce him to several types which can be 
purchased for much less than ‘£10. One large maker quotes a 
little over £3 for single case cookers, and about £6 for double 
case ones in much better finish. Quite modern cookers, giving 
the consumer high efficiencies and with modern accessories, can 
be bought for £7 to £8; and much more expensive ones can be 
obtained, But there is not at all a bad selection of cookers suit- 
able for hiring nurposes which are purchasable at round about the 
£4 mentioned. If our friend would like a cooker with the oven 
externally heated, we can introduce him to some at prices ranging 
between £8 8s. and £10, or higher prices still. The higher prices 
for modern types are usually due to size, more accommodation, and 
finish, rather than to a greater thermal efficiency. As to our cor- 
respondent’s general criticism of the Company supplying in the 
district in which he resides, any grievance he has is purely a matter 
for him to settle direct with the Company. But we would suggest 
to him that he would find it more profitable to purchase outright 
two good gas fires than to continue paying the rental figure to 
which he refers. Of course, we do not know the conditions 
attached to the charge—whether or not it includes the periodical 


_——— 


their being not at all efficient, there is no reason why any 


agar: : : gas 
fire should be in existence which is not giving to the room 


in 
which it is used 70 to 75 p.ct. of the heat generated by the com- 
bustion of the input of gas. With confidence it can be claimed 
that we have had personal experience of a greater number of gas 


fires than our correspondent, and over a course of years nv doubt 
far exceeding his acquaintance with them. We are always able to 
obtain from them a high degree of efficiency with gas of a calorific 
value of 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Whatever grievances our correspon. 
dent has against his own Gas Company should not be used as re- 
presenting general conditions throughout the gas industr,.—fp, 
“ce 3. 3 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS, 


Loading Governors.—No. 230,266. 
KEITH & BLACKMAN Co., LTD., and KEITH, G., both of 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 

No. 5590; March 4, 1924. 


This invention relates to a diaphragm loading arrangement for 
gas governors and other valve apparatus of the type including a dia- 
phragm in the form of a flexible membrane subject to gas or air 
pressure and loaded by a liquid head. 

The arrangement includes a tank mounted above the diaphragm 
casing and connected to one compartment of the casing by a tube, 
and of such cross-sectional area in relation to that of the membrane 
that the rise and fall of level in the tank will correspond approxi- 











A Keith-Blackman Governor with Liquid Loading. 


mately with the stroke of the membrane, whereby equality of pres- 
sure may be maintained notwithstanding that varying quantities of 
gas may be passing the governor or valve; the cross-sectional area 
of the connection between the tank and casing being such as to pro- 
duce a dash-pot action. 

Fig. 1 is a cross-section of one form of the apparatus. It will b 
seen that the tank is covered and a sump provided, in case of ruptur 
of the diaphragm. Fig. 2 shows an arrangement for varying tht 
head of liquid; the connection being by flexible tube or telescopi 
pipe. 


Screening Coke, &c.—No. 230,632. 
DRAKES, LTD., of Halifax, WALKER, A. B., of Newcastle-or- 
Tyne, and WALKER, A., of Raynes Park, S.W. 19 


No. 7318; March 22, 1924. 


This invention relates to screening apparatus of the type describe 
in specification No. 8439 of 1914 [abstracted, with drawings, on p. 4% 
of Vol. 130 of the ‘* JOURNAL.’’] ne 

The patentees now claim, as modifications, the employment of ad- 
justab!e fingers and means for securing same so that openings of tht 
sieve may be increased or decreased in width; and the employment 
of additional finger pieces having slots to permit of their adjustmet 
relatively to the pieces on which they are mounted, and _ bolts !0 
securing them. 


Extraction of Coke from Vertical Retorts. 
No. 230,518. 


WoopaLL, DuckHAM, & JONES (1920), Lrp., and Sir ARTHUR 
M‘D. DvucKHAM, both of Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


No. 28,529; Nov. 12, 1923. 







The patentees point out that one method of governing the 1 
coke from the lower end of a continuous vertical retort consists | 
making the bottom of the retort a separate piece carried in a gas- 
casing by a support capable of vertical reciprocating motion W 
the stationary casing. According to the present invention the © 
is made the reciprocating part, and its bottom the bottom 0! th 
tort; the arrangement avoiding the necessity for removing the 
from a gas-tight casing. 


e 
cokes 





inspection, adjustment, and maintenance of the fires. But as to 





The casing which has received its charge of coke is removed {roy 
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the retort; and its place is taken immediately by another, or it is 
emptied quickly and replaced. Inserted bars temporarily support the 
charge in the retort during the removal of the casing. 

Conveniently, the casing also forms the necessary seal for the 
bottom of the retort. To this end there may be a fixed depending 
mouthpiece, or extension of the retort, surrounded by a metal cur- 
tain, and the vertical walls of the container may be double so as to 
hold water into which the metal curtain dips. é 

To prevent the entrance of air into the retort when the container 
has been removed, steam jets may be provided in the extended por- 
tion of the retort, the jets producing a slight pressure. 


Purification of Crude Ammoniacal Liquors. 
No. 230,705. 
Potts, H, E., of Liverpool. 
(A communication from Z. M. STINNES, of Essen-Ruhr.) 
No. 17,742; July 25, 1924. 

This invention is for a two-stage process of purification for crude 
ammoniacal liquor. The tarry matters are first removed and the 
phenols are then extracted in a substantially pure condition. In 
the first stage the crude ammoniacal liquor is treated with a solid 
adsorbent, such as calcium carbonate, alumina, sawdust, wood-char- 
coal, &c., which fixes and binds the finely divided and suspended 
tarry drops. The dirty mass thus produced is separated in the usual 
manner, and the clarified ammoniacal liquor is now, in the second 
stage of the process, extracted with a solvent such as benzene, pre- 
ferab!y at an elevated temperature, whereby the phenols are quickly 
dissolved. The mixture of the two liquors is allowed to separate 
under gravity, and from the benzene extract the phenols are obtained 
in a pure state by distilling off the solvent, while at the same time 
the benzene is not adulterated by tar and can be used again for another 
operation without purification. 

In practice the process is carried out either intermittently or con- 
tinuously—preferably the latter, for which the apparatus shown in the 
accompanying drawing is claimed. 




















Purifying Crude Ammoniacal Liquor—Stinnes. 


The adsorbent is fed into the container 2 by means of a funnel 


—s an elongation. The crude ammoniacal liquor enters the 
0ttom of 


, the container 1 by way of a pipe bent downwards. It con- 
tinually flows upwards and meets in a counter-current the adsorbent, 
of which a portion gradual'y sinks downwards into the container 1. 
lhe rate of flow of the liquor is regulated in such a manner that the 


greater portion of the adsorbent is kept im suspension at about the 
middle of the container 2, where it adsorbs the tarry matter, together 
t gradually sinks down as a greasy mass into the bottom 
1, whence it is run off from time to time by opening the 


With whicl 


of contai 
bottom yal 


ve, 

froett ammoniacal liquor thus freed from the tarry matter overflows 
diay ner 2 into another container 3 of similar shape; the ad- 
Sorent being retained in container 2 by a screen or sieve. At the 
red “og pecango a finely divided state is allowed to rise in pearly 
Containe, : ‘ae a pape and rose) from the bottom upwards in the 
hee. To Wiere it extracts the phenols dissolved in the aqueous 

B end gun om oo of water and benzene is continually withdrawn 
B that the aaues ( sien of a tank provided with a division wall, so 
Pepto coe iquor can overflow from the compartment a into 4, 
B from — 2 ee the separation of the benzene top layer 
B run off belie a pe ottom layer is effected. The benzene extract is 
Mier aos collecting tank and thence to a distilling apparatus to 


Bice i ; 
Mime. ee (for re-use) and the phenols, while the purified 
: hiacal water is carried awav < ss 
ammonia. carried away and treated for the production of 
The am ee . ~ 
‘aaa —- liquor before entering the -top container 3 should 
© 40% to 45° C., so that the benzole drops may ascend 
























































through the warm water, whereby a great saving of time and benzole 
is effected. 

The waste water from the ammonia stills can then be run into (say) 
a river, and, being free from tar, phenols, &c., can do no harm to the 
fishing industry. 


Gas Cookers.—No. 230,921. 
HELpPs, G., of Nuneaton. 


No. 31,929; Dec. 20, 1923 


According to this invention, which has for its object to allow hot- 
plates of a standard size to be used for cookers of varying size, a hot- 
plate with its burners forms a separate entity, detachable from the 
cooker, and is so carried by a base plate, a frame, or two strips, that 
it can rest on the cooker, to which it may be secured by screws. The 
hotplate may be so supported on the base plate, frame, or strips as to 
provide a channe! in which a crown plate can slide. 

The arrangement allows a large hotplate to be conveniently sup- 
ported from the top plate of a small cooker, or a small hotplate to 
be supported on a larger cooker, and in each case fixed in a few 
moments. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 





[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for April 22.] 
Nos. 9591 to 10,183. 


ALLOTT, G. W.—‘** Manufacture of coal No. 10,046. 
BADER & SALAU.—*‘ Production of air-gas mixtures."’ No. 9677. 
CARPMAEL, W.— Distillation of bituminous materials.’’ No. gg64. 
CuHasE, F. C. B.—** Gas-heated soldering-irons, &c.’’ No. 9978. 
CorNES, J.—‘‘ Gas saver.’’ No. 9875. 

Cox, K.—** Recovery of benzole, &c., vapours from gas-vapour mix- 
tures.”” No. 9966. 

Enocu, A. G.—‘‘ Air or gas compressors.”’ 

GUHLER, R.—‘‘ Gas burners.’’ No. 9942. 

HELPs, G.—‘‘ Gas burners.’’ No. 10,010. 

Jackson, W. J. MELLERSH- (KoppEerRS CoMPANY).—‘* Aeration 
and gas purification.’’ Nos. 9675, 9679, 9694. 

Jackson, W. J. MELLERSH- (KOPPERS 
purification.”” Nos 9681, 9701. 

Jackson, W. J. MELLERSH- (KOPPERS 
and liquid contact apparatus.” No. 9690. 

JACKSON, W. J. MELLERSH- (KoprPpers CompANny).—‘*‘ Removal of 
hydrogen sulphide, &c., from gases.’’ No. g608. 

M‘DerRmoTT, P. J.—See Cox, K. No. 9966. 

MACDONALD, F. R.—*‘ Gas fires, &c.’’ No. 9940. 

Mies, T. V.—See Allott, G. W., No. 10,046. 

PyzEL, D.—See Carpmael, W. No. 9964. 

REBER, J. W.—*‘ Waste-heat boilers.’? No. 9987. 

SMITH, E. W.—Sce Reber, J. W. No. 9987. 

Toocoopn, H. J.—** Stok’nz-°pplanecs for gas-works retorts.’” No. 
9655. 

WooDALL-DUCKHAM (1920), LTD.—Sce Reber, J. W. 


” 
owas. 

















No. 9632. 


COMPANY).—‘‘ Gas 


COMPANY).—‘S Gas 


No. 9987. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRACTION OF TOLUOLE. 





Dr. Davidson’s Claim on the War Office. 


On Monday the Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors (pre- 
sided over by Mr. Justice TOMLIN) heard a claim by Dr. W. B. 
Davidson for compensation by the War Office in respect of processes 
for the extraction of toluole from coal gas. Mr. WHITEHEAD, K.C., 
and Mr. JAMES MOULD appeared for the applicant; Mr. CoURTNEY 
TERRELL and Mr. D. H. CoRSELLIs represented the War Office. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD said the claim was made under clause 3 of the 
Royal Commission by the applicant, William Brown Davidson, who 
was a gas engineer, a consulting chemist, a Doctor of Science, a 
Doctor of Philosophy, and a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. 
At the time the process was evolved which was the subject of the 


claim, he was with the Birmingham Corporation. Some time ago 
there was presented to the Commission a claim on behalf of Dr. 


Rother and Dr. Palmer, who were employed at the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, in respect to the manufacture of ‘* T.N.T.;°’ but the 
Commission took the view that their status debarred them from 
obtaining a reward. In the course of that claim, it appeared that 
the first steps with regard to the manufacture of ‘* T.N.T.”’ were 
taken quite early after the outbreak of war; and no sooner did it 
become plain that there was a chance of manufacturing toluole on 
a large scale, than it became evident that the supply of toluene 
would have to be considerably increased. This was recognized at 
the Royal Arsenal; and Dr. Rother at the beginning of November, 
1914, Communicated with Dr. Davidson with regard to the best means 
of adding to the supply of toluene. Various suggestions were made 
by letter, and Dr. Davidson’s opinion was asked as to the possibility 
of obtaining toluene by synthetic processes. In reply, Dr. Davidson 
criticized the suggestion made; but after thinking about the matter, 
he evolved the process in question on Dec. 28, 1914. Dr. Palmer 
was not satisfied with the work; but he thought it was his duty 
to bring it to the notice of his Chief, and the matter was submitted 


to Lord Moulton. On Jan. 11, 1915, Dr. Davidson was sent for 
by Lord Moulton, to whom he explained the process. Lord Moulton 
was favourably struck with the scheme, because a little later he 


telegraphed to Dr. Davidson, and arranged for a meeting to be held 
at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, at which Sir H. Rogers (the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee) and Captain R. S. Hilton (the Secretary 
and Manager) were present. The process was fully discussed, and 
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in the result the applicant was asked to arrange for the erection of 
plant at the Nechells Gas-Works. Applicant was also asked to 
visit the gas-works at Manchester, Sheffield, Coventry, and other 
towns, to explain the scheme; and Captain Hilton was directed by 
Lord Moulton to speed-up the erection of the necessary plant at the 
different works, in order to carry out the process. It took 3} months 
to erect the plant at Nechells, where afterwards the process was 
carried out. When it was working, it was visited by many English 
and French gas engineers, with the view of their adopting a similar 
plan. Dr. Davidson also, at the request of Lord Moulton, proceeded 
to various parts of the country to give his help and advice with 
regard to the erection of plant and its working; and he received his 
travelling and hotel expenses for that work from the Government. 
The real problem was to obtain as much toluene as possible from the 
coal gas, and yet to supply a gas which would not be substantially 
impoverished either with regard to calorific value or light-giving pro- 
perties. He might mention that no patent had been taken out in 
respect of the process in question. Counsel produced a diagram, and 
explained how the process was carried out. He said there was no 
part of the process, except one, which had not been anticipated; but 
no one had ever previously carried out the process in its entirety. 

Mr. TERRELT asked that the invention should be defined, in order 
that he might deal with it. At present he did not know what it 
was. 


The PRESIDENT understood it consisted of the entire process indi- 
cated on the diagram. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD said that was so. In order to perform the work 
a number of things had to be carried out which involved an immense 
amount of research work. This was done by Dr. Davidson at his 
own expense and in his own time. 

The PRESIDENT said no claim for expenses could be substantiated 
in respect of this, except so far as it was incidental to son 
claim. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD agreed that this was so. The claim maid 
respect of expenses and research work was £,510. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the actual out-of-pocket expenses 
had been paid. It might be that Dr. Davidson was not tree to 
contract with the Government, as his services belonged to the Bir- 
mingham Corporation. For aught one knew, it might be that the 


t 


ither 


e in 


Corporation lent Dr. Davidson to the Government, and put up with 
the loss of his services on the footing that his out-of-pocket expenses 
were paid. 

Dr. W. B. Davidson was then called, and gave evidence jn pport 


of his claim. He said the experiments were done at the works jn 
his own time, and he expended considerable sums on apparatus and 
chemicals. He had never received anything from the Birmingham 
Corporation in respect of this work. 

The hearing was adjourned till Monday next. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 








GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The following notice has appeared in the ‘‘ London Gazette ”’ re- 
garding an application to the Board of Trade under the Gas Regula- 


tion Act. 
SPECIAL ORDER 
Bollington Urban District Council. 

The Council intend to apply to the Board of Trade for an Order 
under section 10, to extend their gas supply limits, to authorize the 
purchase of additional lands, to enable them to charge on the thermal 
basis, and for other purposes. 


-— 
—_- 


TRAGEDY AT NEWPORT. 


No Blame Attached to Gas. 
On Monday, April 20, an inquest was held at Newport (Mon.) on 
Mr. F. 








Vaughan, a well-known Newport and Cardiff solicitor, and 


his wife, who were found dead in their bedroom on April 16. The 
tragedy was discovered by Dr. R. W. Haslett, who had for some 


time been attending Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan for heart trouble, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. In giving evidence, Dr. Haslett said 
that, when he called at the house, the maid told him that deceased 
were asleep. On entering the bedroom, however, he discovered that 
they were dead. A gas fire, fully alight, was burning in the room, 


which was very oppressive; the air temperature being no less than 


115° Fahr. Dr. V. A.’ Crinks, who conducted the post-mortem ex 


amination, gave the opinion that death was due to asphyxia from 


carbon-monoxide poisoning. 

Mr. J. H. Canning, the Engineer and Manager of the Newport 
Gas Company, said that on Friday, April 17, he examined the gas 
fire, and found it in perfect order. The top of the fire was covered 
with a deposit of what appeared to be mortar, and a similar deposit 
lay on the hearth. He tested the chimney for draught, and found 
it inoperative. The flue was then inspected, and an obstruction was 
found some 12 ft. above the hearth. This consisted of two. or three 
bucketfuls of sticks, twigs, fine mortar, clay, and the skull of a 
bird. The latter indicated that a nest had been in the chimney for 
some time. The nest could not, however, have actually sealed the 
flue: for on March 11 the fire was examined by one of the Com- 
pinv’s fitters, and the chimney draught at that date was perfect. The 
blockage was probably caused by mortar falling from the portion of 
the flue above the nest, and closing all the small openings. 

The Coroner, Mr. W. Lyndon Moore, D.L., J.P., said that it was 
satisfactory to know that death was not due to the fault of anyone, 
but wes rather the neglect of the old rule which told them to keep 
their chimneys clean. It was clear that on March 11 there had been 
a proper current of air ascending the chimney. No doubt the opinion 
advanced by Mr. Canning was a sound one. 

The foreman of the jury intimated that they were unanimously of 
the opinion that death was due to misadventure 

—— 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES’ OFFICIAL TESTINGS. 





The Gas Referces’ reports of the official testings for the past quarter 
give the following average calorific values for the gas supplied by the 
Metropolitan Companics named. 

Brentford Gas Company.—s5o1°3 B.Th.U. 

sco B.Th.U.). 

Commercial Gas Company. 

476 B.Th.U.). 

(ias Light and Coke Company. 

value, 500 B.Th.U.). 

South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

rific value, 560 B.Th.U.). 

South Suburban Gas Company.—soi's B.Th.| 

value, 500 B.Th.U.). 

Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company.—503°7 

B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 500 B.Th.U.). 

Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company.- 

474°5 B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 470 B.Th.U.). 


(declared calorific value, 
479°8 B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 
5018 B.Th.U. (declared calorific 
562°6 B.Th.U. 


(declared calo- 


(declared calorific 


BOMBAY GAS COMPANY, LTD. 


The report of the Directors, which will be presented at to-day’s 
meeting of the Company, shows a profit of £21,761, which, added 
to the profit on exchange, £5185, and the balance of £35,051 brought 
forward from the previous year, amounts to £561,997. After provid- 
ing for the payment of interest, &c., and the interim dividend paid 
in November last, and the addition of £1494 to the reserve fund, 
£997 to the renewal fund, and £7184 to the insurance fund, there 
remains a balance of £46,208, out of which the Directors recommend 
the payment of a dividend of 4 p.ct. (less income-tax), making 8 p.ct. 
for the year, which will leave £(34,208 to be carried forward to the 
current year. The Directors announce with profound regret the 
death of their esteemed colleague and friend, Mr. Henry Edward 
Jones. They place on record their deep appreciation of the important 
and valuable Services which he rendered to the Company as a Direc- 
tor for a period of 33 years—for 21 years of which he was Chairman 
of the Board—and their sense of the loss which the Company have 
sustained by his death. Mr. Stanley Hunter Jones, M.Inst.C.E., 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy on the Board. Mr. A. R. 
3urch, the Company’s Engineer and Manager in Bombay, resigned 
his office in October, 1924, owing to ill health. He was the Com- 
pany’s representative in Bombay for 18 years, and fulfilled the duties 
of his office to the entire satisfaction of the Directors and with great 
idvantage to the Company. They have appointed the Deputy Engi- 
necr and Manager, Mr. W. T. Lane, in his place. It is intended 
to increase the nominal capital of the Company by the creation of 


new ordinary shares of £1 each. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Afri/ 27. 
Pitch continues without material change. There is still a moderate 
amount of inquiry for this season’s delivery; but buyers’ ideas ol 
value are low. The price to-day is nominally 41s. to 42s. per ton 
f.o.b. works. There is a certain amount of interest being taken 
already in business for next season, 
Creosote is quictly steady at about 7d. per gallon net and naked 
at makers’ works. 
Pure benzole and pure toluole remain at about 1s. tod. per gallon. 
Solvent naphtha, 95/160, is firm at about 1s. &d. per gallon 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
April 27. 





The average values for gas-works products during last weck were: 
Gas-works coal-tar, 27s. 9d. to 32s. 9d. Pitch, East Coast, 40s. to 
41s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 35s. to 36s.: Liverpool, 36s. to 
378: 3 Clyde, 39S. to 40S. 5 Benzole, 90 p.ct., North, ts. 64d. to 1s. 7id.; 
crude, 65 p.ct., at 120° C., tod. to 1s., naked at makers’ works; 
50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 64d. to 1s. 73d. Toluole, naked, North, 
1s. 64d. to 1s. 74d., nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, Norta, 
zid. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d Heavy 
naphtha, North, 1s. to ts. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 
6d. to 61d. ; sally, sad. to 6!d.: Scotland, sid. to 6d. Heavy oils, 
in bulk, North, 63d. to 7d. Carbolic acid, ts. 5d. to Is. 6d. prompt 
Naphthalene, £11 to £14: salts, £4 to £5, bags included. Anthra- 
cene, ‘A’ guaility 24d. per minimum 4o p.ct., purely nominal B 
unsaleable. 


-— ~ 





+ 


Successful Capital Issue at Barnet.—\Vith regard to th sale 
by tender of £715.000 of ‘*D”’ capital gas stock of the Barnet Dis 
trict Gas and Water Company, which was recently advertised in ou! 
columns, it may be mentioned that the stock was applied for moré 
than twice over; the prices tendered ranging from 4116 to £110 per 
£100 of stock. The average price realized was £112 1s. 10d., aM 
the lowest price to receive allotment #111. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 





From our Owo Correspondent. 


[here has been, if anything, a slightly brighter feeling in the mar- 
ket during the past week, but without very much change in prices. 
It may be due, in some measure, to the Easter holiday of the previous 
week, or in some cases—for instance, that of coking coals—to a 
small increase in prompt inquiry combined with the limitation of out- 
put. It will be difficult for prices to rise much on the latter score, 
because SO many collieries are closed, or working short time, which 
could open out and produce more coal if better prices were obtainable. 
There is litthe news of the doings of the Joint Committee, except 
the disparaging remarks of the Miners’ Secretary. lt appears 
their sittings are not yet concluded. 





that 
At any rate the two parties 
can hard!y have failed to agree about the seriousness of the situation. 
As already mentioned, there has been slightly better inquiry. for 
prompt shipments of coking coals, and unsereened makes have been 
firmer at 17s. 6d. to 17s. gd. for good qualities. Gas coals, however, 
have shown an easier tendency. Wear Specials quote 19s. 6d. to 20s. 
f.o.b., but for prompt tonnage there is little difficulty in obtaining 
@them at 19s. The same applic s to best qualities, which quote 19s. od. 
to igs. 9d. Seconds are nominally 17s., and, 


while some makes are 
steady at this price, others are obtainable 


at 16s. 6d. Durham un- 
screened bunkers are unchanged at about 18s. for best qualities. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


Stocks at the pithead do not seem to have been appreciably relieved 
as a result of the Eastertide suspension. A few collieries in the dis- 
trict are working full time; but their activity is due to exceptional 
conditions, output over the whole area being on a decidedly lower 
scale than before the holidays. The market outlook is exceedingly de- 
jected. Values generally are unstable. Pressure to sell causes great 
irregularity of prices. Buyers can pick up odd lots 
hut there is such an’ utter lack of confidence that speculation is 
smothered. The only firm features are D.S. nuts and 


at bargain rates ; 


slacks. Pricx 
consolidation there is due not to expansion of demand but to contrac- 
tion of supply owing to the drying-up of the house coal trade. Nuts 
and slacks command substantially better prices than could be got 


when the domestic trade was more active. 

Blast-furnace coke is in very slow sale. Following the suspension 
of a basic furnace in South Staffordshire, a Derbyshire furnace which 
has been smelting foundry pig is being stopped; so that there will be 
a further displacement. Coke can now be bought at 14s. to 15s., 
though the basis for the current quarter under thi 


stabilization 
arrangement is 15s. gd. The first 


step is being taken to transfer 
labour from the Holly Bank pits on the confines of the Black Country 
to the new electrified Hilton main, where the chief concentration will 
be henceforward. The decision to close down the Great Wyrley Col- 
liery in the Cannock Chase coalfield is now being given effect to. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


Gas coals in Yorkshire and Lancashire are 


not in so big 
as they were 


g a demand 
a lew weeks ago, and there are indications of a reduc 
tion in price when contracts are renewed for the next twelve months. 

House coals remain fairly steady, and so far prices have not been 
disturbed to any great extent. Very litth 





alteration in prices is 
ticipated during the carly summer months, owing to the irregular 
working of collieries. 

There is no improvement in the demand | 
although prompt supplies of the lower 
low figures, consumers generally are 


or industrial fuel; and 
grade kinds are on offer at 
j unable to take advantage of this 
owing to their contract obligations. There is not likely to be an 
alteration in this direction for some time. The majority of the larger 
centres report no progress. In Lancashire, there is a fair demand fot 
the best qualities of slacks; but the commoner kinds are down to 
about 11s. per ton. Prices at the Lancashire pits are unchanged, and 
no alteration is probable until after June. 

The slump in export fuel still continues, although some collieries 
are endeavouring to mect the situation by accepting low prices; but 
itis a question whether this can be continued for long, owing to the 
heavy costs of production. 


Prices at Hull at the week-end were: Bunker and export coal, 
fob. usual shipping ports. South Yorkshire: Hards, 


Association, 
ys, od to 20s, od. ; screened 


elie, oon. 4c dane a i coal, ~ to 2 6d. ; yes 
138. 3d. ; sveailinh dailies, ane d ae ae a ". yr 4 a coe 1 

34. 5 F 2s, 15S. gd. to 16s. 3d.; rough slack, ros. 6d. 
to 11S. 5 smithy peas, 20s. to 20s. 6d. per ton. West Yorkshire: 
Hartley Ss, I7s. to 18s.; screened gas coal, 18s.; washed trebles, 
18s. 6. ; doubles, 17s. 6d.; singles, 17s.; smalls, 12s. gd.; unwashed 


trel 4 . 1 

a bles, 18s. ; doubles, 138. to 13s. 6d.; rough slack, ros. 3d. to 
06; 6d. > colsind: meniiie : : 

9s. Od. ; coking smalls, gs. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per ton. Derbyshire and 
Notts: ° 


lop hards, 17s. 6d. to 19s. gd.3; washed trebles, 17s. od. ; 
doubles, 1 


° é 
od. to 18s.; singles, 1 
doubles, : 





-; smalls, 12s. 9d. ; unwashed 
S, 158.; rough slack, 10s. 6d. to 11s. per ton. Yorks, Derby, 
and Not Screened steam coal, 15s. to 17s.; gas coke, 22s. to 
238. Od. ; furnace coke, 17s. to 17s. 6d. per ton. 


<> 





aa Gas Company's Athletic and Social Club.—The fourth 
Reeretar: — of the Club was held on Friday, April 24. In the 
the late Mr me reference is made to the excellent work which 
Say that they Paint Clarry did for the Club. The report goes on to 
President Me are fortunate to have secured, to fill the vacancy of 
tis da = D. Madden. The accounts were closed on March 
aes oe os »alance-sheet shows the substantial sum of £228 to the 
rot the Club, The meeting was held at the Grand Hotel; and 

usiness procecdings a musical programme was enjoyed. 








alter the } 





TRADE NOTES. 


‘*Gas Cookers for 1925.” 

Stoves, Ltd., of Scotland Road, Warrington, have recently issued 
a new catalogue bearing this title. ‘The cover is most attractive, and 
is in keeping with the appearance and quality of their cookers. 
Tar Plant for Dewsbury. 


Fhe Gas Department of the County Borough of Dewsbury, on 
the recommendation of their Engineer and Manager, Mr. H. L. 
Bateman, have placed an order with the Woodall-Duckham Vertical 
Retort and Oven Construction Company (i920), Ltd., for a tar de- 
hydration plant (T.1.C. lead bath), to produce tar to the Road Board 


specification. The plant has a capacity of to tons a day. 
Pyrometers. 


The Bowen Instrument Company, of No. 9, Newton Road, 
s, have published two pamphlets in which are described the 
yro”’ insertion pyremeter and a 
to measure the temperat 
The “a Pyro és 
and non-{ 





n electrical pyrometer designed 
es of type-metal in printers’ casting plants. 
instrument is designed for workshop use in aluminium 
rrous foundries, in which there has been a 
a rapidly operating pyrometer. 


The New Gladstone Dock. 


Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Lid., of Bath, have received an order for 
27 electric jib cranes of their latest pattern crank-operated horizontal 
lufling type. Nineteen of these will have a lifting capacity of 3 tons 
at 74 ft. 9 radius, or 14 tons at 85 ft. 9 in.; and the other eight 
cranes will deal with 1 ton at 48 {t. 6 in. radius. These 27 cranes, to- 
gether with 31 similar ones which the firm are now building, form the 
omplete equipment of the new Gladstone Dock. 





eat demand for 


Db 





The Automatic Light Controlling Company, Ltd. 

The Bournemouth Corporation have just agreed to renew their 
contract with the Br 1, and Colonial Automatic Light 
Controlling Company, Ltd., of No. 100, Holdenhurst Road, Bourne- 
mouth, for a further term of five years, for the hire of ** Gunfire’ 
controllers. Their first contract was 





sh, Foreig 


in 1900, when the number was 
102. The contract has been continuously renewed, and the number 
has increased till now it is between 3000 and 4000. 
include 1 
pany. ‘TT 


This does not 
arly 2000 used by the Bournemouth Gas and Water Com- 
e town of Luton have rec ntly placed an order for * Gun- 
fire ’’ controllers. 


The ** Du-Ex’’ Expansion Nipple. 

The ** Du-Ex’’ (double expansion) nipple, manufactured 
specially-drawn steel tubing, is a short length of tube so machined 
us to form two annular internal beads. These occur at the end 
which is to be inserted in a tapped main. The lower bead is located 
at the extremity of the nipple, so that, when expansion takes place, 
be riveted inside the main. The upper head is at 
such a distance therefrom that the nipple will also be expanded or 
riveted on the outside of the main. The intervening diameter is 
thereby pressed outward by this dual expansion; and thus the screwed 
portion of the nipple, which fits into the main, is so tightened that 
perfect contact of the threads is assured. A booklet describing this 
nipple has just been published by the manufacturers—Messrs. J. Stone 
& Co., Ltd., of Deptford, London, S.E. 14. (London Office 
House, No. 1a, Cockspur Street, 5.W.1.) 


Iron 


the nipple w 





Oceanic 


<i 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 





Coal. 


Fenders are invited by the County Borough of Dewsbury for the 
upply and delivery of 16,000 tons of gas coal and nuts. 
327-4 
The Silsden Urban District Council require tenders for the supply 


ol 2000 tons ol gas coal cover ga period of twelve months. | See 
advert. on p. 327. | 


| See advert. 








The Gas Committee of the Congleton Corporation are inviting 
tenders for the supply of 6000 tons of washed gas nuts or beans. [See 
advert. on p. 327. ] 

Tenders are invited by the Sidmouth Urban District Council for 
the supply of about 3000 tons of Yorkshire screened coal for their 
gas and electricity works. [See advert. on p. 327. ] 

The Gas Committee of the Nantwich Urban District Council ars 
prepared to receive tenders for their requirements covering twelve 
months of screened gas coal and washed gas slack or nuts. [See 


advert. on p. 327. ] 
EXTENSIONS. 
Telpher Plant at Chesterfield. 
The Chesterfield Gas Committee have decided to extend — the 
telpher track in connection with the new retort installation at the 
Central Gas-Works, at an estimated cost of 'Z,186. 


Extensions at Oswaldtwistle. 
At a meeting of the Oswaldtwistle Council on April 23, Mr. R. 


Dawson (the Chairman) said that among the new schemes which the 


Council would have to tackle during the coming ye 


g ar Was an exX- 


tension of the gas-works, at a cost of 21,000. 


—~< 


City of Santos Improvements Company, Ltd.--The annual meet- 
ing of the Company was held on Wednesday, April 22——Mr. N. B. 
Dickson, M.Inst.C.1., presiding. Referring to the gas undertaking, 
he said that the reduction in the price of gas had benefited the re- 
ceipts. During the year, 357 additional heaters, and 71 water heaters, 
were connected. There was a strong demand for residuals; and good 
prices were realized. Residuals returned 47°89 p.ct. of the cost of 
coal, as compared with 46°31 p.ct. in 1923. The working results 
were more encouraging than for some years past; and they antici- 
pated better results for the current year, provided there was no appre- 
ciable fall in exchange. 
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Metrogas Operatic Society. 


The members of the recently formed Metrogas Amateur Operatic 
Society are to be congratulated on the success which attended their 
third production. The selection on this occasion was Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Iolanthe,’’ by permission of Mr. D’Oyly Carte; and 
the hall of the Co-Partnership Institute at the East Greenwich Works 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company was taxed to its limit to 
accommodate the audiences during the four performances—on Wed. 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last week. The caste 
(all the members of which, together with the Producer and Musical 
Director and the orchestra, are employees of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company) was well selected; and their excellent rendering met 
with an enthusiastic and much applauded reception throughout. At 
the concluding performance on Saturday, the principal lady members 
of the caste were the recipients of numerous floral and other tributes, 


~~ 


Debenture Stock for Haywards Heath.—Among the advertise. 
ments in this issue will be found an offer by Messrs. A. &. W, 
Richards for sale by tender of £12,000 of 5 p.ct. perpetual deben- 
ture stock of the Haywards Heath District Gas Company. Thg 
minimum price of issue is £95 per ‘£100 of stock; and the latest 
time for the receipt of tenders is Thursday morning, May 7. The 
money is required in connection with the recent purchase of thé 
undertaking of the Cuckfield Gas Company, Ltd. 

Budleigh Salterton Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of 
the Budleigh Salterton Gas Company, the report and accounts wer 
adopted. The growth of the Company in every direction was re- 
ferred to by the Chairman, who said more gas was sent out now than 
had ever been recorded in the history of the undertaking. There was 
every prospect of continued expansion, as the district served was be- 
coming very popular as a residential area. The price of gas had 
been reduced by 1d. per therm. He did not think the shareholders 
had any cause for anxiety as to the effect of the electric competition 
in the town. 

Gas Main Extensions at Carlisle.—Extensions of Carlisle gas 
mains to Dalston and Burgh-by-Sands are much appreciated by the 
inhabitants, who, according to a communication to the ‘* Daily 
Chronicle ’’ by their special correspondent, will receive gas at 3s. 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft. Mr. J. P. Buck (the Chairman of the Gas Committec) 
points out that even at Burgh there are already 61 consumers in 
the village, and of these more than one-half have cookers or gas 
fires. Between Burgh and Carlisle ‘ies Kirkandrew, where 16 of 
the householders take gas. In Dalston 78 of the householders have 
taken a supply; and of these, 29 have had cookers fitted, and 16 gas 
fires. Mr. Buck looks for excellent results from the extension of 
the supply to these outlying villages. 

Improved Results at Llandudno.—The question of an increase in 
salary to Mr. H. Duxbury, the Gas Manager, came up for discussion 
at a meeting of the Council last week, when it was proposed by one 
member that the question be referred back. Mr. J. E. Payne, sup- 
porting the increase, said that in 1920 there were dark days in the 
gas concern, which led them to spend £61,000. They had a cheese- 
paring policy in those days, and did not consider the Manager. The 
output of gas since that time had largely increased, and the leakage 
had been reduced from 11°36 to 7°84 p.ct. Mr. R. C. Baxter (the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee) said that they were making mort 
gas from less coal. In the past they had spent hundreds of pounds 
on expert advice, and in Mr. Duxbury they had a man who was clever 
at his work. The recommendation was adopted. 

Welsbach Light Company’s Dinner.—On April 17 the annual 
dinner given to the outside representatives, depot managers, and 
departmental managers of the Welsbach Light Company, Lid., wes 
held at the Caledonian Salon, Holborn Restaurant; and the even- 
ing proved a tremendous success. Mr. J. R. Yates, the Chairman of 
the Company, was in the chair, supported by Mr. H. Talbot, thi 
General Manager. A special menu card which had been « mpiled 
by Mr. R. H. Palmer caused great amusement, and resulted in 








creating that atmosphere of conviviality which is so essential to the 
success of such functions. Embodied in the menu were many ex 
tremely humorous advertisements and a column of personal refer- 
ences entitled ‘‘ Things we would like to know.’? After dinner thé 


members were entertained to a concert. Interspersed with the musi: 
cal programme were several speeches; the one given by the Chairman 
being especially happy. From the various remarks it was obvious 
that a great feeling of co-operation exists between all mem/ers 0! 
the firm. Everyone seems to be imbued with the one idea of making 
each year more successful than the last as regards the firms 
prosperity. 





The annual report of the Dalton gas undertaking shows that the 
make of gas has increased during the past year to 18,963,300 C.lt. 
The amount of gas unaccounted-for was 2,910,800 c.ft., compared 
with 1,059,500 c.ft. last year. 

The annual financial statement issued by the Darwen Corporation 
shows a loss of £3256 on the gas undertaking, as compared with 
a profit of £3002 a year ago. The price of gas has rema ned at 
3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. throughout the year. 

At a meeting of the Clitheroe Town Council on April 22 Mr. J. 
Boothman, Chairman of the Finance Committee, said the capital 


account of the gas undertaking was £99,000. Of this, £55,000 had 
been paid-off out of profits, and there was also £17,000 invest‘ din 
sinking fund; the present net indebtedness on the works being 
£18,000. 

Two old servants of the Portsea Island Gas Light Company, 
having reached the extended age limit of 70, have, under thi pre 
pany’s new pension scheme, just retired—Mr. W. Heath alter forty 


years’ service, and Mr. J. Martin after thirty. At the a 
Works recently, Mr. Mills (the Works Superintendent) expresse 
the wishes of all for the health and happiness of Messrs. Heath and 
Martin. To each he presented a cosy easy chair, as a mark o! the 
regard of the Engineer (Mr. T. Carmichael) and all at the Flathouse 
Works. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


DistINcTLY cheerful conditions prevailed on 
the Stock Exchange last week, and there was 


an appreciable increase in 
ness transacted. 


dence which prev ailed. 


and in Germany may 
results. 


It is rumoured that another effort will be 
made shortly to reduce the 





The absence of alarums and 
excursions doubtless accounted for the confi- 
No effect was noticeable 
of the declaration of the new French Govern- 
ment, but subsequent events both in France 
still have far-reaching 


———_ 
5 p.-ct. 


the volume of busi- 
the 44 p.ct. 


War Loan. 


It is expected that a fur- 
ther offer of conversion to a longer-dated loan 
will be made, carrying interest at a rate below 


rate of last year’s offer. The 


prospects, in view of’ the dearer money at 
the present time, depend entirely on the price 
at which the conversion will be made. No 
further announcement has, at the time of writ- 
ing, been made regarding the £3,000,000 Bir- 


mingham Loan which is to carry interest at 


42 p.ct., 
heavy burden of the 










































but it is expected that the price will be 
on the high side. 
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Investment stocks benefited from Budget ex- 
pectations of a decrease in the rate of income- 
tax. Should some relief be given, the Stock 
Exchange can hardly fail to derive considerable 
advantage therefrom. Home Rails were much 
steadier, although still under the cloud caused 
by the reduced traffic receipts. In the Indus- 


trial Market there was a distinct revival, and 
several sharp rises occurred. 
Transactions in the Gas Market were 


heavier than usual. Of the quotations, Ux- 
bridge 5 p.ct. preference rose 2 points, but 
the remaining changes were on the downward 
scale. Gas Light ordinary were again matked 


down by 1} points. Several capital issues 
y 3 ft 
were announced during the week: North 


Middlesex Gas Company £516,000 Ordinary 
Stock at £117 10s. minimum; Littlehampton 
Gas Company £5000 6 p.ct. Redeemable De- 
benture Stock minimum par; Ashton Gas Com- 
pany £40,000 54 p.ct. Perpetual Debenture 
Stock at par. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 
3, Alliance and Dublin 664 ex div., British 
12, Commercial 4 p.ct. 864, 87, 3} p.ct. 87, 
3 p-ct. debenture 58}, European 7, Gas Light 
and Coke 863, 86}, 86%, 874, 4 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 79, 793, 3 p.ct. debenture 62, Imperial 


7 
1 
3 

1 


Continental 182, Primitiva 1os. 14d., 10s. 3d., 
10s. 44d., ros. 6d., 10s. gd., 11s., South 
Metropolitan 94}, 64 p.ct. debenture 103,%, 


South Suburban 5 p.ct. 98. Supple mentary 
prices, Brighton and Hove 6 p.ct. ** B”’ prefer- 
ence 106, Dover 5} p.ct. debenture 1024, Gas 
Light and Coke 10 p.ct. bonds 196}, Leather- 
head new 4 p.ct. debenture 76. 

On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 67, 67} 
ex div., Bombay 53%, British 110, Continental 
Union 35, European 7, Gas Light and Coke 
86, 864, 862, 87, 3 p.ct. debenture 61, 614, Im- 
perial Continental 180, 180}, Primitiva 1os., 
10s. 3d., Sheffield ‘‘C’’ 1024, 1023. Supple- 
mentary prices, British, Hull, 4 p.ct. mortgage 
debentures 72, 724. 

On Wednesday, Bombay 5y,%, 
ford ** B’’ 95, Commercial 4 p.ct. 874, Con- 
tinental Union 35, 7 p.ct. preference 89, 894, 
Gas Light and Coke 85%, 86, 86}, 86}, 863, 
86%, 3} p.ct. maximum 63%, 64, 3 p.ct. deben- 
ture 613, Imperial Continental 1804, Primitiva 
1os., 108. 3d., 1os. 43d., 1os. 54d., San Paulo 
6 p.ct. preference 83, South Metropolitan 94}, 
95, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 97. Supplementary 


Svs, Brent- 


prices, Gas Light and Coke 10 p.ct. bonds 
196}. 

On Thursday, Bombay si, Brentford wal Shs 
98, Continental Union 354, 352, European 7}, 


Gas Light and Coke 854, 85%, 86, 863, 4 p.-ct. 
preference 79}, 80, 3 p.ct. d benture 60%, 614 
618, Imperial Continental 180, 181, 1814, Pri- 
mitiva 1os., 10s. 4}d., 10s. 6d., South Metro- 
politan 94, 944, 95, 95}, South Suburban 
5 p-ct. 97, 98. Supplementary prices, Brighton 
and Hove 6 p.ct. *‘B” preference 1073, Gas 
Light and Coke 10 p.ct. bonds 196}, Liver- 
pool 5 p.ct. 86%, 87}. 

On Friday, Bombay 54, Brentford ‘‘ B”’ 95, 
96, British 112, Commercial 4 p.ct. 86}, 874, 
3% p.ct. 864, Gas Light and Coke 85}, 853, 
86, 86}, 4 p.ct. preference 79, 79}, zo, 3 p.ct. 
debenture 61,, 613, Imperial Continental 180}, 
Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 104}, 105, Primi- 
tiva 1os., 10s. 7$d., South Metropolitan 944, 
944. 3 p-ct. debenture 61, Swansea 7 p.ct. 
preference 102, 103, 63 p.ct. debenture 1033, 
1044, Uxbridge, Maidenhead, 5 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 954, Wandsworth 3 p.ct. debenture 58. 
Supplementary prices, Wandsworth 3} p.ct. 
new 97}. 

Money was scarce in Lombard Street during 
the week, but towards the close the demand 
was not particularly keen. Rates remained 
high, however. Although old day-to-day loans 
were renewed at 4 p.ct., as much as 4} p.ct. 
had to be paid for new money, but a few bal- 
ances were obtained at cheaper rates. Again 
no Treasury Bonds were allotted, and the rate 


at which the Bills were allotted was 
£4 48. 9°66d. p.ct., being 7°28d. p.ct. above 


last week’s average. 

Sterling was the centre of interest on the 
Foreign Exchange market. The New York 
rate went to a fresh high level on Friday at 
4.814, and the prospects of reaching parity 
were again revived. French francs closed at 

3, Belgian francs at 95.124, and Italian 





92.524, 
lire at 117. 

Silver was dull, the quotation declining 3d. 
to 314d. per oz. Gold was 86s. 3d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on March 5. Bankers’ 
deposit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 
34 p.ct. at notice. 
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The price of gas 


4s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 


The Wakefield Electricity Department are boosting electric cooking 


is 


has been reduced in Withnell and Brinscal! from 


The Directors of the Oriental Gas Company, 
to pay, on May 30, an interim dividend at the 
less income-tax, on account of the year ending on June 30 ne: 





—., 


Lid., have 


y ved 
usual rate o! 


p.ct., 








by reduced prices of all electricity, but especially for cooking and At Blackpool, on April 23, Mr. J. H. Chew, Gas Engineer and 
heating; by the hire of cookers at 7s. 6d. per quarter (for cooker Manager, reported that during the year ended March 31 te rnill 
for 4 to 6 persons) and tos. (for 6 to 10 persons)—the hire charge of gas maiis were laid and 1689 new consumers connected, compared 
including delivery and fixing of cooker and switchboard, an electric with 54 miles of mains and 1084 consumers for the previous o es 
kettle, and maintenance of the whole apparatus, subject to fair wear The Easter output was just under 20,000,000 ¢.ft.—an increase » 
and tear. Domestic heating charges are 1d, per unit where a cooker 2} million -c.ft., or 14} p.ct. During the five weeks ended \pril 22 
installed, as against 14d. otherwise, and 5d. to 6d. per unit the output was 85? million c.ft.—an increase of 63 p.ct. Durine the 

(according to quantity) for lighting. month 150 new consumers were connected, against g5 a vea ago 
———— 


“JOURNAL” 


Gas Salesman’s Diary 


“ Journal” Diary 
and Gas Calendar, 1925. 
Size: 7” x 4}’ 


Price 7/6 pos' free. 





and Handbook, 1925. 
Size: 8’ x 5}* 


Price 3/6 post free. 


Publications. 


Transactions, Associations of 


Gas Engineers and Managers, 


317 . 237 247 
Size: 82” x 6} 


Price 10/6 post free. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day's 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six | 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, kc., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, 





In payment of subscriptions for 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

All Communications, 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER, 
sieaeten Advance Rate: 35/- ee 18/- +» — 10/- 
& Ireland} Ctedit Rate: 40/- os 21]- om 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A 85/ Lad 
Payable in Advance ; a es a 
Other Countries in the Postal Union. 
Pigalle i dlesies } 40/- «2 «= -22/6——iw‘ aststiC 


** JouRNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post 


to be addressed to 
FLEET STREET, 


Remittances, &c., 
Bott Court, 
Lonpon, E.C. , 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., 


LTD., 
PaLMERSTON House, 
Oup Broap Srreet, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


XIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 
PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


“PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Lonpon WALL, 9144. 


Tel-grams ; 
Telephone : 


OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Oid Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Voloanism, Lordon.”’ 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., 
99, Lonpon Roan, a Tee 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
Brirvrimat, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 5095. 





Solicit enquiries for:— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
BEST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
'*PREPARED” AND “*UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 








London OFFICE: 
34/35, NorroLK SrreEt, ETRAND, W.C, 2 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
* Brivugimat Estranp Lonpon.” CENTRAL 6361, 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 

Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasMETER,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancHESTER. 
Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,”’ 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11. 


33 
a 
FLEET LONDON 
a & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E.1. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. j 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“Brappock, OLDHAM,” and“*METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.” 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READY 

FOR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 

vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 

Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 

Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 

CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiILvERTOWwN, 
Telegrams—‘' HypRocHLOoRIC, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, April 8, p. 144. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & C0., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 





Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams,” 


And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


GQPECIALLY prepared for the manu- | 


J. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
33, Sr. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3, 
Phone: Royal 1484. 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
33, St. Mary at HI, i ON, E.C.3, 
Phone: Royal'14s4. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p. 7 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, £.0.3, 
Phone: Royal 1484. 


&) 


— 


We: Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS. 
Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855. 
Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln. ensues 





266 & 211. 


ATENTS, Trade ony Inventions, 

Advice, Handbook and Consultations free, Kine's 
Parent AGENCY Lrp., Director B, T. Kine, O.LME, 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., ‘1i6a, QUEEN 
Victoria St., E.C. 4, and 6, Qu ALITY CT. Sano Off), 
_— We CG. 39 years’ refs, ’Phone Cent. 682. 


E. C. LORD (tanchester), Ltd, 
Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, «ec. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and ‘TIMBEB 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re 
pairs. , 
JoserH TAYLOR (SATuRATORS), LTD., Chemical Pia 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bo.ro Ne 










Telegrams—‘‘ Sarurators, Botton.” Telephone a 
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